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THE UNKNOWN TO-MORROW 


THE 
UNKNOWN TO-MORROW 


CHAPTER I 
THE APOSTLE OF FREEDOM 


“THE Day of Awakening has dawned, I say!” 
declared the tall, thin, black-haired, striking-look- 
ing man who, from the Opposition Benches, had, for 
the past hour, been holding the House of Commons 
spellbound by his brilliant, if fiery, oratory. “The 
masses are with us, and to-morrow at the great 
demonstration in Hyde Park, the working-men of 
Britain will, I feel confident, throw off the yoke 
of the rich—these market-men who have insulted 
them, lowered their wages, robbed them of work, 
these dividend-snatching parasites who have ex- 
ploited them, lived and grown fat upon their 
labour, and who scorn them and treat them as 
mere live-stock. Private ownership of land must 
be abolished, and the nation, being owners of all 
land, will at once find work for the starving 
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millions now idle. The day for action has now 
arrived. The people of the United Kingdom have 
too long been fooled by their rulers. Socialism, 
as dreamed of by the old philosophers, must come 
—and come it will to-morrow! The only salvation 
of this country is to be found tn the overthrow of 
all capitalism and the establishment of a system 
of society based upon the common ownership and 
democratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth, by and 
in the interests of the whole community. And 
finally, and most emphatically, I warn the Govern- 
ment,’ cricd Henry Harland, the Socialist Member 
for the Division of North Marylebone and leader 
of the strong party in the House—“I warn the 
Government that any attempt on their part to 
defeat the social revolution for which the country 
is ripe will be repelled by force and with con- 
sequent bloodshed !” 

This sensational declaration was instantly met 
with cries of “Oh! oh!” from all parts of the 
House. Even those in the Reporters’ Gallery 
sat amazed at this remarkable utterance of the 
man whose following was enormous and who was 
such an ardent believer in the ideal Socialism. 

“ Order, order!” exclaimed the Speaker mechani- 
cally. 

Then, for a moment, as the Socialist leader 
resumed his seat, the House was silent, for every 
one present was aware of the grave and deadly 
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peril that had threatened Britain for the past 
five years. 

The workers were workless, the poor were 
starving, and the cup of desolation had been 
filled until it now overflowed. 

The night was hot and stifling—the evening of 
the 28th of July—and the year was 1935. 

Ever since the Asquith Administration and the 
“Lloyd George” Budget of 1909, things had gone 
from bad to worse. The rich had grown richer, 
and the poor poorer, until starvation stalked 
through the land on every hand. 

The Briton is by nature patient and long- 
suffering. Many revolutionary leaders had arisen 
—and fallen. The Suffragette movement had 
years ago fizzled out because the Press, by 
common consent, had resolved not to further 
report its ridiculous martyrdoms. Looking back- 
ward to the first decade of the twentieth century, 
one found that the heavy taxation of the Lloyd 
George Budget had been quickly increased by 
the German war scare. 

A dash had been made upon our shores in 
1912, but more by good fortune than by anything 
else we had been able to repel it. Yet the scare 
had continued through another eight years, and 
the taxation consequent upon the new naval pro- 
gramme, and the feverish haste in which “ Dread- 
noughts” had been built, had fallen heavily upon 
the country. The enormous natural expansion of 
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Germany’s industrialism which, of necessity, had to 
find markets in all parts of the world, had utterly 
ruincd British trade. Agriculture had been 
neglected, and the dwindling manufacturing 
industries and trades could not find occupation 
for the enormous masses released by the lack of 
employment on the land. In the great centres, 
therefore, poverty had become appalling. 

In the rapid growth of Socialism the rich fore- 
saw the danger. There was a depletion of 
capital in the country, for, as a matter of fact, 
the 4142,000,000 of British capital which had 
been invested abroad in 1908, had, in 1934, been 
increased to £350,000,000. 

For the past eighteen months the starving 
working-classes in the great centres had been 
excited by the stirring speeches of Socialist 
strect-corner orators who had spoken at closed 
factory gates, in the parks and open spaces, and 
in the centres of once prosperous industrial 
activity. They taught the Socialist Iesson that 
all wealth came from the land, and that all wealth 
must be got from the land by labour. As long 
as there was a sufficiency of land, they asserted, 
there could be no such thing as superfluous labour. 
The great epidemic of plague, advancing from 
India across Furope in 1921, had swept off several 
millions, and the population was now only fifty 
millions, or six millions more than it was in 
1909, while it was estimated that the soil would 
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support nearly double that number. And thus 
had the men who had been robbed of work, and 
whose wives and children were crying for bread, 
become gradually converted to the street-corner 
propaganda. 

Henry Harland’s notable speech of warning to 
the Government was in consequence of a question 
that had been put regarding a riot which had 
occurred in Glasgow—a riot which had taken 
place a few days previously, being the sequel to 
a strike at the St. Rollox Locomotive Works in 
Glasgow-—-the great firm of Lewin & M‘Donald, 
who manufactured engines for the Government 
now that all railways belonged to the State. 

The dispute had opened between Mr, Campbell 
Lewin, the head of the firm, and a man named 
M‘Cann, a foreman and spokesman of the “hands,” 
and as a sequel the military had that same night 
shot down more than seven hundred innocent 
persons in the streets of Glasgow, in the vicinity 
of the Central Station. 

This had led to other smaller riots in Manchester, 
Leeds, and Sheffield, and also to the great demon- 
stration which was arranged to be held in Hyde 
Park on the following day. 

The Government knew that by the shooting of 
the rioters at Glasgow they had seriously inflamed 
public opinion, and they feared the worst. Hence, 
in secret, troops—or the remnant of what re- 
mained of them in England—had been drafted 
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into London, and lay in readiness for the great 
protest to which working-men had been bidden in 
their millions by their leader, Henry Harland—the 
strong man who was to be the saviour of Great 
Britian. 

Harland was by no means rich. He _ had 
been born in the days of the dogmatic Quelch, 
the plain-speaking Blatchford, the “touchy ” 
Hyndman, the irresponsible Grayson, and the 
epigrammatic Bernard Shaw. In his youth 
he witnessed the birth of Socialism after the 
scrapping of the “Dreadnoughts” consequent 
upon the solution of the problem of aerial flight, 
and, married to Grace, the daughter of Sir James 
Leathart Barry, the man who had solved the great 
problem and who was granted a Baronetcy, he had 
at the age of thirty-five risen to be the apostle of 
the new era. 

His appearance as he rose from his seat and left 
the House was striking. His black hair brought 
his pale, earnest, clean-shaven face into relief. 
Slight of build, his countenance was keen and 
aquiline, with high cheek-bones, a pair of grey, 
deep-set eyes,and a high and noble forehead. For 
cravat he wore a wisp of black silk tied in a bow 
with flowing ends, like the artists of the Quartier 
Latin, and he walked with a slight stoop. As an 
orator he was one of the most brilliant ever heard 
within that chamber since Gladstone, and, though 
so young, he was undoubtedly the “strong man” 
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of England, feared by all the Government in 
general, and by Sir Charles Blundell-Palmer, 
the white-haired, aristocratic-looking Premier, in 
particular. 

None but his most intimate friends, however, 
were aware that the soundness of his views, and 
much of the magnificent material and striking 
truths contained in his speeches, were derived from 
his brother-in-law, Sir Percy Leathart Barry, Bart., 
who was a genius and a born leader. 

Sir Percy, a tall, dark man with intense black 
eyes and hair tinged with grey, though only just 
past forty, was a dreamer, who had inherited the 
great wealth which his father had amassed by 
his invention. He dreamed always of the ideal 
Socialism and, living a studious bachelor life down 
at his beautiful country-seat, Broughton Hall, 
near Andover, was far above the bickerings and 
jealousies of party politics. His sister Grace had 
married Henry Harland, and in the latter he found 
a ready mouthpiece. 

Those who knew Harland, who admired him 
and hung upon his words, had hardly ever heard 
the name of Sir Percy Barry, save that they knew 
him as the son of the man who, by the wonderful 
perfection of his invention, had benefited mankind 
by rendering war so terrible that all nations had 
practically abandoned fleets, both maritime and 
aerial. Sir Percy’s father, James Barry, then a 
small cycle maker in Fulham Road, had been one 
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of the exhibitors at the first Aero Show at Olympia 
in 1909, but not until ten years later had he been 
able to perfect his invention and thus completely 
solve the problem of acrial navigation. 

His eldest son, Percy, had inherited his vast 
intellect from him. Ife had been a dreamer at 
Oxford and wrote anonymously many notable 
articles for the reviews. His one object in life 
was to benefit inankind as his father had done, to 
abolish the appalling poverty around him, and to 
bring about the ideal state of society, where 
poverty, privileges, and oppression would find no 
place, and wherein all might lead a full, free, and 
joyous existence. 

To his teaching the intense enthusiasm of Henry 
Harland was due, for his ideals were those of the 
strong young man who had that cvening thrown 
down the gauntict to the Government so boldly, 
and created a sensation such as the House had 
never before experienced. 

London, the giant city now outgrown of all 
knowledge, was in a ferment that breathless night 
as he drove home at midnight to his small house 
in Iarl’s Court Road, Kensington. He looked 
from the window of his motor-cab out upon the 
knots of starving idlers in the strects, and from 
his mobile lips escaped the words— 

“"To-morrow—/o-morrow.” 


CHAPTER Il 
LOOKING BACKWARD 


AT home, weary and fagged by his speech, Henry 
Harland sat at supper with Grace, his wife—a 
dainty, fair-haired woman of twenty-eight, who 
was entirely devoted to him, and whose ideas 
were even more advanced than his own. They 
lived without ostentation, and with but two maids- 
of-all-work. 

Ile was telling Grace of his challenge to the 
Government, and of the thousands upon thousands 
of Socialist workers who would swarm into central 
London on the morrow to protest against the 
dastardly action of shooting down the innocent 
in Glasgow. 

“ But what does it all mean?” asked the sweet- 
faced, fair-haired woman who worshipped at her 
husband’s shrine. “What does it mean, Harry? 
Only armed resistance and bloodshed—terrible 
bloodshed !” 

“TI know,” he answered hoarsely, leaning his 
elbows on the table and burying his head in his 
hands, “If the police dare to touch them they 
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will tear them limb from limb. The soldiery, of 
whom there are thousands lying hidden in secret, 
ready for the word of the authorities, will fire 
upon the mob. They will retaliate. We have, 
stored in cellars in the Adelphi, thousands of 
stands of old Mauser rifles, and several million 
rounds of ammunition. The working-men of 
England will arm themselves, and——” 

“And there will begin a bloody revolution,” 
added his wife, in a low, intense voice—“a revolu- 
tion of which you, Harry, are the cause!” 

“JT have acted at Percy’s dictation—for the 
benefit of Britain and the British, my dear,” 
replied the Member for North Marylebone. “I 
have acted for the benefit of my _ fellow-men. 
The social revolution, of which all the reformers 
from the days of Karl Marx have dreamed, is 
about to become an accomplished fact, and Britain 
will be freed for ever of the capitalist and of the 
landlord. The blood-suckers, whom the poor 
have called ‘their betters, must go—by fair 
means or by foul. To-morrow the masses intend 
to win Britain for the British, manhood for all 
men, womanhood for all women, and, as I told 
them in the House to-night, love to-day and 
hope to-morrow for the little children that Christ 
loved, but who, by the classes of to-day, have 
unhappily been forgotten.” 

“TI see. Then all is prepared for the rising,” 
remarked Grace Harland, with a _ thoughtful, 
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serious look. Her husband’s views were hers, 
yet her womanly instinct shrank from the terrible 
struggle which she knew must commence in 
England and in Scotland on the morrow. 

“The men will rise only if they are opposed 
by force. I have warned the Government,” he 
said. “I suppose that, in order to save their 
face, they will instruct the police to try and 
prohibit the meetings. If so—then woe betide 
our oppressors! From to-morrow the Govern- 
ment of England will be in the hands of the 
masses, for all England’s benefit, not for the 
benefit of the wealthy, the dissolute, and the 
indolent, but for the benefit of all men alike, 
without class or distinction.” 

“But will our Socialist ideals ever be realised, 
Harry?” queried the pretty, soft-haired woman 
whose head was bent beneath the shaded lamp. 
“Sometimes I have of late wondered if we have 
not been dreaming just a little too much—taking 
a little too much for granted—and whether self- 
interest being the strongest motive in human 
nature, we shall not find that the advantages 
secured will defeat their own ends!” 

“T know, dear,” replied her husband. “You 
are beginning to waver a little, I fear. But,” he 
added firmly, “to-morrow there must be no 
wavering. We must stand firm and steady. To 
your brother, Sir Percy, the masses of Britain 
will owe their freedom from the bondage which 
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wealth and landlordism have placed upon them. 
I am merely his mouthpicce—the mouthpiece 
of the greatest thinker and reformer of our 
century.” 

“To the starving millions in Eneland, Harry, 
your word is law,” remarked the woman, with a 
fond look at the man she loved. “Cannot you 
decree that no blood shall be spilt?” 

“Ifow can [ prevent it?” he asked, with a sigh, 
“Tleaven knows J ain the last to desire to shed 
the blood of my fellow-men, but remember that 
most of those coming to the monster demon- 
stration are men whose wives and families are 
starving, men from whose mouths the Jewish 
‘ereencr’ has taken the bread, and whose labour 
has been exploited for the greed and gain of the 
indolent few. Look around you to-day, wife; 
what do you sce? Tlalf the mills in Manchester, 
Oldham, and Bolton are closed, and their owners 
ruincd by Tree Trade. The other half are only 
working half-time. At Sheffield and Birmingham 
in the iron and steel trades it is the same tale. 
The Elswick Works and nearly every shipyard 
on the Tyne and Clyde are closed down for 
lack of contracts now we are building no more 
war vessels; while the weeds are grown high 
in Woolwich Arsenal and in Portsmouth and 
Chatham Dockyards. There is no work any- 
where. The unemployed is not a mere unfor- 
tunate section of the people—nay, they are the 
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people. Britain is unemployed—save at football 
and cricket, whereby starving men forget their 
hunger. The only trade which ts flourishing is 
the building of airships, in which, thanks to your 
father, Grace, our country is supreme. But there 
are only a limited number of skilled workers 
employed in that industry. German competition 
in the last twenty years has utterly ruined British 
trade all over the world. Our ‘open door’ has 
been our downfall, and, while the trained tricksters 
of capitalism have protected the capitalist class, the 
working-class have been ground down, sweated, 
cheated, robbed of their ‘living wage,’ and starved. 
But the Day of Emancipation has dawned—the 
Day dreamed of for twenty years by our Socialist 
leaders has dawned. It is to be war—war to 
the death. The millions who will assemble in 
Hyde Park to-morrow will, to a man, stand for 
Collectivism. Our motto is Britain for the British, 
the old motto of the Socialist Party, the watch- 
word of Blatchford and the other earnest thinkers 
of long ago. Britain for the British, the land, 
and all the instruments of production; distribu- 
tion and exchange Zo be the property of the nation, 
and to be managed dy the nation for the nation!” 

“Think!” exclaimed his wife. ‘Think what a 
revolution that means!” 

“T know,’ said the deeply thoughtful man. 
“But it is the gospel I have preached these 
years, the gospel taught me by Sir Percy, and 
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which I in turn have tried to teach as the Apostle 
of Freedom—as they call me.” 

Voices sounded in the street outside. It was 
a group of starving, homeless wanderers, the 
victims of the wealthy, drawn in from the country 
to attend the huge meeting on the morrow, to 
be present at the dawn of the new era, the 
emancipation and prosperity of the masses. The 
atmosphere was close and oppressive, for there 
was thunder in the air. 

The voices died away, but ever and anon there 
sounded for a second or two the low hum of an 
airship passing over the houses, while the dark, 
lowering sky above was bright with flashing lights 
like a Tuscan vineyard in the evenings of the 
dancing fireflies. 

“You will have a care of yourself to-morrow, 
Harry, won’t you, dear?” urged his wife, “for the 
sake of little Daisy—and for my sake!” and her 
soft hand grasped his convulsively. “I see in the 
papers that you are to speak in Trafalgar Square.” 

“If the Government oppose us by force they 
will probably take me—shoot me, perhaps,” he 
said very gravely. “I am doing what I consider 
to be for the benefit of our poor starving people, 
Grace. If I fail it will not be my fault.” 

“But, think of me!” cried the woman, rising. 
“Think of me—your wife—and of your child.” 

“T do,’ was all he said, but his hand closed 
upon her arm and she saw in his eyes that intense 
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look—the look of a man who was prepared to sacri- 
fic: himself for the cause he had so valiantly 
espoused. 

The Government had tried to come to terms 
with Henry Harland. They had offered him 
office with fat emoluments, but he had refused. 
They had imprisoned him, but on his release he 
had become an even more bitter opponent of the 
classes. The rich had courted his favours, because 
they feared him, but he would have none of them. 
He carried out the gospel he preached, and 
remained in comparatively straitened circum- 
stances because he had the courage of his own 
convictions. 

How the face of the world had changed ! 

Old men, who in their youth recollected the 
birth of the twentieth century, the Boer War, and 
the death of the lamented Queen Victoria, looked 
back upon what they termed “the good old days” 
of prosperity under Salisbury and Balfour. But 
the House of Lords had been abolished twenty 
years ago. India now belonged to Russia, and 
neither Australia nor Canada were British Colonies. 
The map of Europe, too, had been altered out of 
all recognition. 

Germany, after her ill-advised war with England, 
and consequent upon the perfection of aerial 
navigation abolishing war, had lost much of her 
military power. But, having annexed Austria, 
Holland, and Belgium, she was now the most for- 
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midable Statein the world. France, after her con- 
quest of Spain in 1919, was, owing to the natural 
degeneration of her population, on the decline, 
while Russia had again risen to be a Great Power, 
though the yellow races, by their natural expansion, 
had overrun Persia and the greater part of Siberia, 

Turkey, having thrown off the yoke of the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid in 1909, had arisen, phaenix- 
like, and Islamism was once again the most potent 
religion of the Last; to Italy belonged Egypt, 
Dalmatia, and Greece, while the United States 
had conquered both Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic. 

Thus the picture presented abroad was a strange 
one to the man who had learnt his geography in 
the “eighties” and whose lighter literature had 
been the Dazly Mail. 

At home many of the reforms which were only 
dreamed of in 1909 had been accomplished. The 
State now owned all railways and tramways, gas, 
water, and electric-light works; while the Budget 
of 1914 had given to the State the control of all 
advertisements of whatsoever kind in newspapers, 
on hoardings, or in leaflets. The State were in 
fact advertisement contractors, and reaped huge 
revenue therefrom. 

As the Government had acquired power, how- 
ever, so had the British race and its credit declined. 
Money had gone out of the country on every hand. 
Every Budget since the notorious one of Lloyd 
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George in 1909 had brought increasing burdens, 
while foreign competition, especially German, had 
completely crushed out British trade, both at 
home and in the markets of the world. Japan 
was now the manufacturing nation. Never, 
indeed, had we been in a worse state than on 
that memorable July day in 1935. 

France and Russia had a bigger fleet of 
protective airships than our own, though they 
were not nearly so perfect as the invention of 
the late Sir James Leathart Barry. All our 
“ Dreadnoughts,” built in such feverish haste and 
at the cost of so many millions, had gone to the 
ship-breakers years ago, as well as half a dozen 
other more improved “classes.” 

In fact our naval ports were stagnant, and we 
had no such thing asa navy at sea. What ships 
we had were in the air, while on land our little 
Army that had been so long ago muddled away 
by the Haldane scheme and so justly denounced 
in the House of Lords by Roberts years ago as 
a sham, wore ugly uniforms and were, no doubt, 
just as disaffected as were the starving millions 
themselves. 

Ah! truly the picture of England—our dear 
old England—was a sad one to the man who 
had been born in the heyday of the British 
Empire, the mightiest in the world, and had 
lived to see its sad and steady decline. 

London, the ever-growing, gigantic London, 
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had sapped the very marrow in the bones of 
its inhabitants, rendering them liable to disease, 
and so unfruitful that each family rotted out in 
two or three generations. But for the constant 
influx of fresh blood from the country, London 
would long ago have been a City of the Dead. 
But the drain of fresh rural blood that during 
the past twenty years had been going on to 
maintain the vitality of the metropolis and of 
our great cities had practically used up the 
real stamina of the nation. The population of 
England was now in the towns, fighting 
desperately with each other for bare subsistence. 

In London were many innovations only dreamed 
of in the first decade of the century. There were 
no postmen. Letters were delivered by pneumatic 
tube to each house, who had the post office “laid 
on,” like the electric light. At street corners 
were shelters where people waited for the aerial 
omnibus service and where hot water could 
always be drawn from taps. Of horses there 
were none on the roads, yet the antiquated taxi- 
cab service still survived, and private motor-cars 
were looked upon just as bone-shakers were 
regarded in the declining days of the modern 
cycle. 

Yes, it was a changed London. 


CHAPTER III 
LOOKING FORWARD 


THAT hot, oppressive night was precursory of the 
coming storm. 

Dawn came, and the fevered metropolis was 
flooded with a shrieking Press which, for the 
most part, condemned the Government and the 
classes, and called upon the people to arise and 
make their bid for freedom. The majority of the 
papers, which boys were crying at every street- 
corner, had taken their text from Henry Harland’s 
pointed, defiant speech on the previous night, and 
declared, with him, that the Day of Awakening 
had dawned ! 

Never before had such wild excitement ruled 
through London, not even on that grey misty 
morning in the spring of 1912 when the staggering 
news became known that the Germans had landed 
along the Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk coasts. 
But London had, in 1912, been of very different 
proportions to what it had now assumed. To-day, 
it extended northward until it swallowed up St. 
Albans, Hertford, and Ware, while Hatfield Park 
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was a public recreation ground, and Epping Forest 
had been cut down and laid out as a new estate of 
villadom. Jn the east a dense population, mostly 
alien, and living in terrible distress, extended to 
Brentwood and Billericay; in the west Berkham- 
sted, Chesham, and High Wycombe were simply 
names of districts, and suburbs extended away 
beyond Windsor almost to Reading, while in the 
south Guildford no longer existed as a separate 
town, nor did East Grinstead, while Tunbridge 
Wells, on account of its antiquated houses, had 
become a mere slum. 

Over this vast arca was a congested population, 
all of whom had been attracted to the metropolis 
in the hope of gaining work, but who now, alas! 
found themselves starving owing to the bad 
government and foolish fiscal policy of their 
fathers. To the south of London, beyond 
Croydon, was a maze of mean, miserable dwellings 
of the poor, no better than * Little Russia,” as the 
district in the far cast of the city, where lived the 
Polish Jew, was called. The government of this 
vast metropolis, the actual population of which it 
was impossible to estimate, was in the hands of 
four London County Councils—Northern, Southern, 
Eastern, and Western, but so huge were the areas 
that the law was ill-administered and _ board- 
schools were only constructed and supported to 
enrich their builders, and to allow the school 
committees, architects, and others a little “per- 
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sonal gratification” in the shape of secret com- 
missions, 

Upon this enormous assembly of oppressed 
humanity had come the sudden knowledge that 
there was to be a change—a change for the better! 
And Henry Harland, their idol, “the saviour of 
England,” as many newspapers had termed him, 
was to effect it. 

He was to speak at the great demonstration in 
central London at noon. 

Was it any wonder, therefore, that with the 
Press stirring the people to protest against the 
dastardly action of the Government in shooting 
down the innocent at Glasgow, they should, on 
that never-to-be-forgotten 29th of July, have 
flocked in their hundreds of thousands into Hyde 
and St. James’s Parks, congesting all the streets 
between Apsley House and Trafalgar Square, 
where the great social reformer himself was to 
address the multitude. 

By eight o’clock that bright summer’s morning 
the streets of the central West End of London— 
which was still the aristocratic quarter—were 
almost impassable. The police, armed with 
revolvers nowadays owing to the lawlessness 
of the great alien population, were there in 
great force, though the Government were care- 
fully hiding their military forces from the public 
gaze. 

Starving men buttoned their coats tightly, with 
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hard-set faces, as they lounged in groups towards 
the scene of the demonstration. Many had walked 
all night from the distant suburbs, and few had 
money to pay for breakfast. At street-corners 
some men were reading the newspapers aloud to 
excited groups, and everywhere one heard the 
unanimous decision that the time for a change 
had come. “Down with the wealthy! Down 
with the aristocrats! Britain for the British!” 
they shouted on every hand. 

At the breakfast-table in Earl’s Court Road 
Harland sat down with his wife and little Daisy, 
but scarcely had he done so when the wireless 
telephone instrument in the corner of the room— 
a neat-looking little machine beneath a glass dome 
—rang loudly, and he rose and took up the receiver, 
placing it to his ear. 

“Halloa?” he asked. 

“Ts that you, Harry?” inquired a voice. 

“Yes,” was his reply. He recognised the voice 
of Sir Percy Leathart Barry, from Broughton Hall, 
the man who dreamed of the ideal Socialism and 
whose views he placed before both Parliament and 
public. 

“TI only wanted,” said the great thinker, “to 
wish you every good fortune to-day, Harry. 
Remember this is the most momentous day for 
England. If she rejects the freedom that may 
now be hers, she is doomed to effacement. Be 
courageous. Tell them the truth, show them the 
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benefits of Socialism, point out that this terrible 
oppression of wealth must be resisted, but let there 
be no bloodshed. I hear from the club that 
Trafalgar Square is already packed with people 
waiting to hear you, and yet it is four hours before 
the time appointed!” 

“JT hope they will not become impatient,” 
Harland said. “They are starving, and hunger 
is apt to make a man impatient.” 

“T wonder you did not address one of the 
meetings in Hyde Park.” 

“T hope to be able to do both,” was Harland’s 
reply. 

“That’s good. I wish you every good fortune. 
By midnight, I trust the people will have defied 
and overthrown the Government. In future it 
must be by the people for the people. Good-bye, 
and good luck.” 

“Thousands of people have been going past the 
house all night, dada,’ exclaimed Daisy, the 
pretty child of nine, whose fair hair was tied each 
side with white ribbon, and who wore a pale blue 
summer dress. 

“Yes, dear,” replied her mother. “ Dada is 
speaking at a great meeting this morning, and 
they are all going to hear him.” 

“Why?” inquired the child wonderingly. 

“ Because, dear, I want to tell them something— 
something for their own good,” her father replied. 
Leaving the child still mystified he turned to his 
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wife, who sat pouring out his tea, quiet, patient, 
and resigned. 

“JT heard what you said to Percy,” she said, 
raising her eyes to his. “It is true. The men 
are hunery, and hungry men are unreasonable. 
Take care, Harry—won’t you, dear?” she urged 
anxiously. 

“T will take every precaution, wife,’ he answered, 
with that hard, intense look which so often came 
over his clean-cut countenance. “ But I may fail 
to hold them in hand. Remember they owe 
their misery to the few who have amassed great 
wealth by their labour, and then sent it out of 
the country for investment. The lessons I have 
been teaching these past years are now bearing 
fruit.” 

Grace Harland sighed. The eyes of husband 
and wife met. She, an ardent Socialist, knew well 
that if the revolution was to be effected, it could 
only be accomplished by the shedding of blood. 
The old British traditions of government by the 
leisured classes would never be allowed to go 
without resistance by force and resistance to the 
death. 

Her slim, white hand stretched across the break- 
fast-cloth and her fingers closed convulsively upon 
his wrist, as she looked into his face in mute 
appeal. 

He finished his breakfast in nervous, impatient 
silence. 
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Then, rising, he said: “I must go, wife. I have 
to make two calls before the meeting.” 

He kissed his little daughter and his wife 
“ good-bye.” 

“May God assist you in our cause,” exclaimed 
Grace Harland fervently, as she also kissed him 
fondly ; and a moment later, wearing the slouched 
felt hat he always wore, he went forth into the 
sunny morning. 

Airships from points far distant were hover- 
ing everywhere above central London. Their 
passengers were looking down through the tele- 
scopic observation floors upon the crowded streets 
of London. Wealthy men from their country- 
seats had flown up to town to “see the fun” in 
the safety of the air above. Here and there were 
the great aerial cruisers which day and night slowly 
encircled London iest the aerial bomb-droppers 
of any foreign Power or any private malefactor 
should attempt to damage the giant city. 

As Harry Harland walked towards the Kensing- 
ton Road he was recognised, and loud, ringing 
cheers went up. On every hand he realised that 
Britain’s Awakening had really come. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW THE CONFLICT OPENED 


THE grey-faced, cadaverous, hungry crowds in 
Trafalgar Square were jostling and shouting 
themselves hoarse. 

Nelson’s Column still stood out proudly against 
the summer sky,a monument to the faded glory 
of Great Britain, but some wags had decorated 
the bronze lions, emblems of our departed power, 
with crape and huge funereal wreaths of yellow 
immortelles. 

Against one of these, Henry Harland, bare- 
headed, his long, dark hair blown by the breeze, 
his keen grey eyes aflame, was protesting in 
vigorous language against the murderous policy 
of the Government in ordering the rioters at 
Glasgow to be shot. 

Everywhere, as far as his eye could reach, was a 
wast sea of pale, pinched human faces, the counten- 
ances of men with hunger gnawing at their vitals; 
men, skilled and sober, who would work if they 
could get work, men who had served the purpose 
of the capitalist, and were now cast on to the 
rubbish-heap like sucked, oranges. 
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Around him was a cordon of mounted policemen 
whose attitude showed that they would brook no 
disorder, while before him, at the end of Parliament 
Street, rose the great tower of Big Ben. 

The scene was, indeed, the most stirring of any 
of the many which that historic square had ever 
witnessed. The very light of day had become 
shut out by the number of airships, which on 
hearing his first words descended lower in order, 
if possible, to catch what he was saying. Among 
them was a collision, and some débris fell into the 
great assembly, causing violent shouts and much 
threatening language. 

“And I tell you, comrades,” Harland was 
saying, holding forth his clenched fist, “the hour 
of your salvation has now come! Britain is yours, 
and for you. Will you be starved, ill-treated, nay, 
murdered by your betters any longer?” 

“No,” roared the surging crowds, in response. 

“Will you let the wealthy suck your own life- 
blood and that of your wives and children, as 
they have been doing these past fifty years?” he 
asked. 

“No,” was the roared response. 

“ Will you men be fooled by false promises, and 
still allow your betters and your sweaters to shoot 
you down when you ask for bread?” 

“No,” cried ten thousand throats again, while 
the excitement rose to fever heat. 

“Then I urge you to stand together in your 
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thousands, to defy this government by the classes 
which has brought you to starvation and ruin, 
and unanimously adopt the great Socialist ideals 
which will enable humanity to achieve a new life 
and to be happy. The problem of the future is 
to-day in your own hands. We have had enough 
of the shearers, that noble array of plunderers, 
from the duke to the adulterating light-weight 
tradesman, those landlords, capitalists, and City 
sharks whose sole occupation in life consists of 
devouring the produce of your underpaid exertions. 
The change must come—and to-day—ceither legally 
with all the blessings of peace if our ‘betters’ 
have sense—or else it will be a savage revolt, as 
savage and bloody as that in France a century 
and a half ago, an irruption with bloodshed, 
murder, fire, and destruction.” 

“Down with the wealthy!” roared the mob. 
“ Down with the Government!” 

“Comrades,” yelled Harland, above the mighty 
roar, “hear me! Last night in the House I warned 
them that to resist us would mean the shedding of 
blood. Understand that I urge upon you to use 
no force. Be patient; be just. This revolution 
must be a peaceful and bloodless one if it is to 
benefit humanity. Comrades! You know me!” 

And he paused while a mighty roar of applause 
burst forth on every side. 

“You know me, and you know also that I am a 
man of my word!” he cried, raising his fist. “We 
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want a Socialistic State, a co-operative common- 
wealth—and we will have it! We have fallen 
over the economic precipice long ago, and the 
rich have themselves only to thank for the appal- 
ling social cataclysm that is now inevitable. Weare 
poor, comrades !—poor, all of us. We do not wish 
for riches. But we want, and we mean to have, 
the right to work, and to secure the full value of 
our labour. The public Press and the public 
speakers have for the past thirty years explained 
to you all our Socialist ideals, our sound principles, 
and our proposed legislation for the benefit of all 
men equally. There is to be now, and for ever, an 
end of the rent-monger, the profit-monger, the 
sweater, and of all syndicates, trusts, pools, and 
combines. Will you, comrades, work in common, 
and enjoy in common? I put to you that 
question.” 

“Yes,” yelled ten thousand tongues, for the 
crowd were now excited and the cordon of 
police around the speaker were being hustled and 
threatened. 

“Then to-day we, the Socialist leaders, will 
proclaim for you Britain for the British. We will 
defy these place-seekers in authority and exchange 
the old order for the new. And—and though it 
be against our principles and against our wishes 
that blood be shed, yet, if the Government 
dare to lift a finger against us, we will resist to 
the very last drop in our veins. Hitherto we have 
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had all persons working separately against each 
other, each for the good of himself. But in future, 
under the glorious new era, that will to-day dawn, 
there will be plenty of work, no poverty, no land- 
lords, and all of us will work together for the good 
of all.” 

Little wonder was it that such an attractive out- 
look appealed to the famished mob. Little wonder 
was it that, when four determined policemen 
jumped up and seizing the speaker hustled him 
down from his position, the mob fell upon them 
instantly and lynched them, 

Almost before Henry Harland realised what 
had occurred—for he found himself fighting among 
an excited crowd—he saw the offending con- 
stables being strung up to the nearest electric 
standards. 

Then the other constables began a desperate 
fight for their lives, firing their revolvers indis- 
creetly into the crowd. But though a number 
of men fell dead the crush was so great that the 
constables were hemmed in, and literally beaten 
to death with sticks. 

Harland, breathless and alarmed, clambered up 
again beside the crape-hung lion. As he did so, 
a big policeman fired a shot at him. But next 
moment the constable was stunned by those 
standing near, and trampled to death by the 
crowd. 

The Socialist leader shouted himself hoarse— 
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urging his hearers to remain calm and patient, but, 
alas! he could not make himself heard above the 
din of the riot. Fifty thousand excited men 
were shouting and yelling death to the rich. He 
yelled and yelled, gesticulating violently as the 
perspiration rolled down his thin, intense face. 

Yet to no avail. The firebrand had been 
applied. The Social Revolution, as dreamed of 
by Marx, Krapotkin, and the long line of early 
reformers, had begun. 

In the Park, too, right from Apsley House up to 
where the Marble Arch once stood, the people had 
attacked the police, and the troops, wheeling over 
the green swards and flower-beds, were firing upon 
those who had dared to dispute the Government 
authority. 

The carnage was appalling, nay, unparalleled. 

The old Marble Arch, so long a metropolitan 
landmark, no longer remained, but in its place had 
been built a great white monument, much like the 
Nelson Column, surmounted by a figure of Peace. 
It had been built and presented to the British 
nation to commemorate the failure of the German 
raid of 1912 by one Julius Lubiminsky, a Polish 
Jew millionaire, who lived in Park Lane, and who 
by this act of generosity had bought a baronetcy 
wherewith to hide his shady operations in the 
City. 

Around this, the fighting had become fierce, yet 
not so desperate as that about Trafalgar Square, 
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for there the military had appeared froin every 
quarter, and were firing volley after volley upon 
the starving rioters, who were mown down like 
grass, 

The Government had injudiciously disregarded 
Harland’s warning. They did not realise its 
seriousness, until it was seen that the rioters too 
were arming themselves from a secret store of 
nearly a hundred thousand stands of Mauser 
rifles, and ten million rounds of ammunition, 
which had been secretly stored in readiness 
beneath the Adelphi Arches, close to Charing 
Cross Station. 

Before the military or police could realise what 
was in progress the rioters were armed in every 
direction, and were returning their fire. 

Thus, in less than half an hour, there began a 
deadly conflict at close quarters, in which hundreds 
and hundreds fell on either side. A squadron of 
cavalry were ambushed in Agar Street, and every 
man killed, while in Northumberland Avenuc 
bombs were being used against the cavalry with 
deadly effect, until hundreds of men and horses lay 
shattered and dying, and down to the Embankment 
the gutters flowed with blood. 

Everywhere, from every house, flags were fast 
appearing, scarlet ones with a single five-pointed 
silver star in the centre—the emblem of the 
Socialist State—the standard of the New Era. 

Time after time soldiers and police fought for 
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their possession, but on each occasion the repre- 
sentatives of law and order fell, to a man. 

For the first hour a fierce and terrible battle 
raged throughout central London. In every street 
between Regent Street and the Park hand to hand 
fighting was in progress. The military, in their 
fierce blind onslaught, spared neither man, woman 
or child. They simply shot down everybody in- 
discriminately. Therefore, the rioters quickly took 
up posts at windows and either picked off both 
cavalry and infantry as they passed, or threw 
bombs among them. 

Here and there officers were hanged out of hand 
upon lamp-posts by the fierce, uncurbed mob, 
while some infantrymen, captured in Leicester 
Square, were placed against a wall and promptly 
shot. Again, in Charing Cross Road a dozen 
policemen were tortured, petrol thrown over them, 
and then burned alive. Many soldiers, seeing the 
hopelessness of the situation, threw down their 
arms and joined the people, while a too officious 
magistrate, who attempted to read the Riot Act 
at the top of the Haymarket, was instantly hustled 
to one of the big electric-light standards opposite 
the Criterion, and there hanged and riddled with 
bullets. 

Thus opened the great social revolution when 
the people, mad with the lust for blood, declared 
for the co-operative commonwealth, and thus our 
starving chaotic London became, in an hour, a 
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city of hatred, of lawlessness and of wanton 
destruction. 

The red standard of revolution was raised. The 
Government were powerless. Level-minded people 
rubbed their eyes, and were staggered. 

What was to come? Aye, what indeed ? 


CHAPTER V 
LAWLESS LONDON 


THE events of that blazing 29th of July were 
indeed appalling. 

London, gigantic, roaring, starving London, had 
risen to arms. 

Thousands upon thousands blocked the railway 
termini, but were unable to leave the metropolis, 
for the railway servants had proclaimed a general 
strike, and gone over to the people. All who 
could left the city in their private airships for 
retirement in the country. Women and children 
were packed in them at the first outbreak of 
disorder, for the classes feared the masses, now 
that the new order had been proclaimed. 

Street fighting was everywhere fierce and con- 
tinuous. It first raged through the Strand, Oxford 
Street, Regent Street, Pall Mall, and away along 
Piccadilly and across the Parks. Then, in the late 
afternoon, the military drove the revolutionists 
eastward across the city proper, and away into 
the alien quarter, where several great conflagrations 
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Westward and northward the scene of carnage 
spread, out beyond Hounslow and far north, 
almost to Hatfield. 

The terrific outburst on the part of the people 
had been spontaneous, There was no fixed plan, 
and no understanding among the various branches 
of the great Socialist League. 

In some quarters, notably at Hoxton and in 
Bayswater, the soldiers went over in a body to 
the people, while the police sent out to quell the 
insurrection, and being given an impossible task, 
mostly joined the revolutionists in order to save 
their own lives. Everywhere the authorities were 
fast losing support. 

In some quarters the people constructed hastily- 
built barricades, one of which was across Piccadilly, 
close to the corner of St. James’s Street. Piled 
high with paving-stones,—for the street was being 
re-paved at that point,—furniture, pianos, scaffold- 
ing, bags of merchandise, anything indced which 
the throng could obtain from the neighbouring 
houses, a howling mob defended it against the 
strong military force remaining loyal to their 
officers. 

The thoroughfare became obscured by smoke 
and dust as, time after time, the attackers made an 
attempt to rush the improvised defence, being, 
however, always beaten back with considerable 
loss. A young man, wild-haired and _ leathern- 
lunged, clambered to the top of the barricade, 
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which reached as high as the second floor windows, 
and, planting the red standard at its summit, cried 
“Long live the Social Revolution!” — 

Next instant he fell backward with a bullet 
through his throat. 

For hours the people held that barricade. Gun- 
smiths’ shops in St. James’s were ransacked, and 
revolvers and sporting guns carried off in triumph, 
to be used against the representatives of law and 
order. The wealthy were, of course, on the side of 
the Government, and many a man from a West- 
end club could be seen handling a rifle, shoulder 
to shoulder with army privates. It was a war of 
the poor against the rich, and the classes knew 
that it was now a desperate struggle for life. 

But against this assault from this undisciplined 
multitude of the starving millions of London what 
could stand? The military fought valiantly, aided 
by their officers and by the men of wealth or 
education, yet against the blind fury of the people 
their position quickly became untenable. They 
found themselves surrounded by raging mobs, 
fighting at imminent peril of their lives, either shot 
down or else captured, only to be shot against the 
nearest wall or ignominiously strung up to the 
nearest electric-light standard. 

Henry Harland, the idol of the populace, was 
raised shoulder-high, and carried in triumph along 
Pall Mall by the surging, yelling throng, now so 
utterly out of hand. He had become appalled at 
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his own popularity, staggered by the spontaneous 
rising which had occurred—greater than his wildest 
dreams, more terrible even than he had ever dared 
to contemplate. 

As he passed along with the people singing the 
Socialist hymn, he was a mark for men in the club 
windows who had seized rifles from the nearest 
shops. Opposite some of those men—his bitterest 
political rivals—he sat in the House of Commons. 
He recognised many of them at the windows of 
the Carlton and the Reform, and more than one 
took a pot-shot at him, and missed. 

He tried to extricate himself from his too 
prominent position, high above the armed surging 
multitude, but they would not allow him his 
freedom. ‘They were carrying him past St. James’s 
Palace up towards the huge barricade across 
Piccadilly. 

London had gone mad. He shrieked himself 
hoarse in argument when he saw the handiwork of 
the people. It was almost a replica of the stirring 
events in Paris in 1789 when the people rose 
against Louis. He begged them to stay their 
hands as he saw them wrecking the shops and 
setting fire to the rich men’s clubs. But those 
haggard men with blood-smeared faces only 
laughed at him, and he realised that the baptism 
of the new era was, alas! in blood. 

Just as the triumphant procession halted outside 
Boodle’s,—the old aristocrat club, now a mass of 
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flame,—a terrific explosion rent the air in Piccadilly, 
and there rose a column of debris and dense black 
smoke. 

The military, as a last resource, had succeeded 
in blowing up the people’s barricade with lyddite; 
windows were broken everywhere, and five hundred 
men of both sides lay shattered and dying in the 
roadway. 

“Comrades!” shrieked the leader. “Hold! 
hold! Stay your hands! This wild fury is not 
for the benefit of humanity !” 

In vain did he try to stem the tide which had 
now overwhelmed him. Yet, alas! he was powerless 
to enforce the observance of law and order. He 
who had believed that the social revolution could 
be accomplished without bloodshed now saw public 
opinion aflame. The worst side of human nature 
had asserted itself on every hand. The mass of 
human beings behind him knew nothing of what 
those in front did. Enraged and uncontrollable, 
the mob, now that their barricade had been breached, 
broke into the neighbouring houses, into the shops 
in Piccadilly and the clubs in St. James’s Street, 
destroying everything and shooting down any 
persons who were well dressed, or believed to be 
possessed of wealth. 

Around the Jew millionaire’s war monument on 
the site of the Marble Arch the struggle waged 
furiously. Here the assembly was an enormous 
one, and at first sign of a conflict two machine-guns 
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had been brought into position by the military 
and discharged time after time into the mob, work- 
ing frightful havoc among them. 

Not for some hours were arms brought to the 
revolutionists at that point, but when at sundown 
the Mausers were handed round, then began 
a struggle to the death. The guns were rushed 
time after time by a wild crowd, headed by 
a shrieking woman, whose black hair, unbound, 
streamed to the wind. Her husband, a riverside 
labourer, had been shot in cold blood by the 
soldiers, and in consequence the poor creature 
seemed to have gone out of her mind. 

She led the attack repeatedly, escaping miracul- 
ously the shots directed against her, until at last 
the mob were successful, and the two guns, manned 
by soldiers who had gone over to the people, were 
turned upon the troops, who, as in Piccadilly, were 
at last completely overpowered. 

In Chelsea and in Fulham the fighting spread, 
while the bridges were scenes of desperate struggles, 
the aim of the army being to prevent the population 
of the Surrey side of the Thames joining the dis- 
affected populace of Middlesex. 

On Vauxhall Bridge bombs filled with petrol 
were flung at the soldiers with terribly deadly effect, 
while London Bridge was captured by the people 
owing to the irresistible pressure of their numbers. 

In the dull, red haze of the London sunset 
barricades were now being constructed everywhere. 
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One huge obstruction was raised across the junction 
of Brompton Road and Knightsbridge, another 
was half-way up Edgware Road, one opposite 
Whiteley’s, in Westbourne Grove, and still another 
at the top of Ludgate Hill in front of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Besides these were dozens of others in 
various parts of the metropolis. Indeed, the people 
threw up improvised defences of furniture, paving- 
stones, bags of flour, sheet-iron and barbed wire 
wherever they could, and when the sun set there 
was not a single gunsmith in London that had 
not been looted for arms and ammunition. 

Heroes of the people were springing up on 
every side. Every barricade had its hoarse-voiced, 
shouting leader, some local Socialist who, for years, 
had dreamed of the great Day that had now 
dawned, of the great uprising which would mean 
the downfall of the rich and the sweeping away 
of the profitmonger. And these men, urging 
on their comrades, fought like demons for the 
overthrow of the representatives of the hated 
Government. 

At the barricade across High Street, Kensington, 
was a huge force of military which had been sent 
for the protection of that district. It had been 
hastily constructed by the populace, who had 
swarmed up from Chiswick, Hammersmith, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, and Fulham, but the mob were scarcely 
armed at all, except with whatever objects they 
could lay their hands upon—old swords, butchers’ 
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knives, axes, even razors, while the women, shouting 
and screaming “Death to the rich!” “Britain for 
the British!” carried cans of petrol to fling upon 
the troops. 

At this point in Kensington were committed 
some most atrocious murders. The officer in 
charge, thinking that by making an example of 
some of the revolutionists he might be able to 
restore order, seized twenty of them and shot 
them in a batch against the railings of Kensington 
Church. 

The mob yelled defiance, and the disorder 
became even greater. 

A tall, fair-haired young woman, who waved a 
red banner triumphantly, shouting the watchword 
of the revolutionists, was then seized. She spat 
in the faces of those who bound her to the 
railings, and fell with a loud cry of defiance as 
six bullets entered her breast. 

Presently the revolutionists saw down the 
Kensington Road three machine-guns approach- 
ing, and panic seized them—for they knew that, 
unarmed as they were, they could not withstand 
their withering fire. Hundreds sought shelter 
within the neighbouring shops and_ houses, in 
Barker’s—already pillaged—in Pointing’s, and in 
Derry & Tom’s, while even the police station 
was taken possession of by those who had pro- 
claimed the social revolution. 

Thousands, however, were still in the streets, 
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and still valiantly held their ground and defended 
their barricades. At last, however, the same 
tactics were practised as had been practised in 
Piccadilly. With a charge of gun-cotton the 
huge miscellaneous collection of looted articles 
was blown into the air, and in the breach the 
people saw through the smoke the three grey 
machine-guns, 

Next moment the artillery spat forth a deadly 
hail of bullets upon the fleeing thousands, and 
hundreds fell dead and wounded. Again and 
again the guns rattled forth until the High Street 
was cleared, and the side streets were congested 
by those who had sought their shelter. Then 
down among the mob the cavalry rode, and the 
revolutionists were driven back defeated, and 
with terrible loss. 

Thus the darkness of the hot, oppressive July 
night closed in with a wild, lawless rabble surging 
through the streets of central London, from 
Hampstead to the river, and from Bow to Brent- 
ford. Such a revolution there had never been in 
the history of the world, and such were the 
scenes of bloodshed that those of the French 
Revolution paled into insignificance. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE TAKING OF ST. STEPHEN’S 


UNTIL long past midnight it seemed as though 
the revolutionists made no actual headway. The 
Government forces of police and military, aided 
by the upper middle classes, were stemming the 
tide of the popular fury. The firebrand applied 
by Henry Harland was still blazing, but it was 
consuming nothing. 

Grace Harland had sat at her window for hours 
with little Daisy, watching the wild crowds dash- 
ing past, men with their heads and arms bandaged, 
and shrieking women with their hair down and 
faces besmirched with blood. 

Of her husband she could gain no news. They 
cheered her when they saw her, and they assured 
her that he was alive and well. But beyond that 
she knew nothing. 

A dozen times her brother Percy had inquired 
over the telephone as to what was happening. 
But all she could reply was that she did not 
know. The revolution had commenced. That 


was all. 
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The suspense and anguish of the dark hours 
of that hot, thundery night were terrible. She 
put little Daisy to bed, for the child had fallen 
asleep on her knees wearied out with watching 
for the return of her father. Then she sat at 
the dining-room window alone, waiting—waiting 
as thousands of other women waited in vain for 
their husbands on that never-to-be-forgotten night. 
And, alas! many waited for those who never 
again returned! 

The Houses of Parliament was the goal of one 
great section of the revolutionists, and all the 
evening most desperate fighting had been in 
progress in Old Palace Yard and about St. 
Margaret’s Church and Westminster Abbey. The 
statues of Beaconsfield and other statesmen in 
the ornamental gardens were smashed, and several 
of the fine windows of the Abbey were unfor- 
tunately damaged beyond repair. For six hours 
an incessant fire of musketry had been kept up, 
the Government holding the Houses of Parliament 
while the Socialists had established themselves in 
the Abbey. 

Here, again, two huge barricades had been 
erected, at the end of Abingdon Street and across 
Bridge Street, Westminster, while minor ones 
were at the beginning of Victoria Street and in 
Broad Sanctuary. The armed mobs from St. 
James’s Street and Piccadilly had repaired there 
about six o'clock, and finding the Houses of 
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Parliament held by the troops, made a desperate 
assault upon the splendid buildings. 

To the summit of St. Stephen's the royal 
standard had been hauled up, and the soldiers 
had put the place in a state of defence. Against 
Parliament, the ill-advised Icgislation of which 
had brought Britain to starvation, the full fury 
of the people was directed. ‘Lhe continuous rifle 
fire directed against it throughout the whole 
evening did but little damage, however, save for 
the breaking of windows. 

Coloncl Macfarlane, of the Scots Guards, in 
cominand of the garrison, was called upon to 
surrender, but had refused. He had made ready 
for defence as he watched the insurrection vrow. 
The Government had foreseen that the mob 
would probably assault the place, therefore every 
precaution had been taken. In the continu- 
ous rifle fire hundreds upon hundreds of the 
assailants fell. Tfenry ilarland forced his way 
amone them and appealed to them to allow 
the Government an opportunity to make 
terms. 

But he was only jeered at for his trouble. 
The man who at noon had been their idol was 
actually now looked upon as a coward! 

In the darkness rifles flashed from cvery 
window, while ever and anon the air was rent by 
a terrific roar, for the Socialists had now obtained 
some old cannon from the Tower of London, and 
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were directing them against the great door in 
Old Palace Yard. 

Above the crowd hovered several airships, the 
Government protective aerial cruisers, and these 
dropped explosives upon the mob from time to 
time. Their aim was, however, inaccurate in the 
darkness, and one charge fell plump upon the 
roof of the Houses of Parliament close to where 
Big Ben rises in Bridge Street, making a great 
hole and setting it on fire, greatly to the hilarious 
rejoicing of the people. They cheered wildly, 
and redoubled the assault. 

Many a gallant deed was done by the humble 
heroes that night. More than one man, at im- 
minent peril of his life, crept right up to the 
very walls of the building and laid charges of 
explosives, which tore great ugly holes in the 
masonry. Others tried to assault the place from 
the river, but were shot or drowned in the attempt. 

At last, just about two o’clock in the morning, 
the great door in Old Palace Yard was blown in 
by gun-cotton, and the mob broke wildly into 
the House, those behind pushing aside those 
who went before, and striking blows or firing 
at random. 

Fifty of the garrison were killed, while Colonel 
Macfarlane himself, taken prisoner in the Lobby, 
drew his revolver and shot two of his captors. 

In a moment those who held him were hustled 
aside and the Colonel was killed, his head cut 
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off by a butcher in the crowd, and, being mounted 
upon a lance which had been wrested from a dead 
lancer in Victoria Street, was carried out in triumph 
into the streets. 

A procession was formed, and singing the 
Socialist hymn they carried it westward towards 
Victoria and Hyde Park Corner. 

Meanwhile a startling development occurred. 
The garrison of the House went over in a body 
to the people, and this action was followed an 
hour later by the whole of the garrisons holding 
the Government Offices in Whitehall! The great 
blocks of buildings on either side of Parliament 
Street and Whitehall, the War Office, the 
Admiralty, the Home Office, the Foreign Office, 
and the Treasury were all at the people’s mercy! 

To the Treasury the mob flocked, hoping to 
there possess themselves of the country’s wealth. 
But in this they were, of course, sadly disappointed. 
They had been misled by its name. 

With the desertion of the Army—an action 
prompted by the Socialist promise of prosperity 
to come—both the Wellington and St. George’s 
Barracks passed into the hands of the people, 
who at once depleted the armouries, and thus a 
further hundred thousand persons became possessed 
of arms. 

Half the members of the Government and their 
unpopular supporters in the House, appalled by 
the disloyalty of the troops and police, and known 
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to be hostile to the people’s cause, were flying in 
airships to the country in disgust and alarm. 

Within the House of Commons the mob, in 
their mad frenzy of rage, ripped up the leather 
seats with their knives, smashed the mace, and 
breaking the Speaker’s chair carried it outside 
into the Old Palace Yard, where it was burned, 
together with the Speaker’s wig and robes and 
all other paraphernalia of authority. 

“To the Bank! To the Bank of England!” 
cried a dark, wild-eyed woman, while the flames 
leaped upward. 

The cry was taken up, and a move was made 
by the huge surging crowd along the Embankment 
and up Queen Victoria Street to the great black 
building wherein was stored the wealth of the 
nation—or whatever was now left of it. 

The guards were shot down quickly, and the 
rabble entered the building, but the huge vaults 
and strong-rooms wherein the bullion was stored 
successfully resisted all attempts to force them. 
Even charges of gun-cotton failed to blow in the 
doors. 

Resident officials who were believed to be 
possessed of keys, were cruelly tortured, and 
afterwards relentlessly killed. Till dawn the 
crowd pursued their strenuous efforts to possess 
themselves of the nation’s wealth, but all to no 
purpose. Save damaging the counters and internal 
fittings of the Bank, they made no headway. 
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Then a section of the mob turned its attention 
upon the Mansion House opposite. The Lord 
Mayor lived there, and it was their intention to 
hold him prisoner. He, however, had made a 
hurried exit by the back way, accompanied by 
the Lady Mayoress and his family. Therefore, 
finding him gone, they deliberately poured 
petroleum about the place, and setting it alight, 
yelled themselves hoarse as they watched its 
destruction. 

All old institutions must go by the board. 
That had been part of the Socialist teaching, 
and they intended to carry it out. 

A great revolution had been accomplished. 
The fall of the House of Commons and the 
Government Offices indicated the fall of the 
Government itself, for by noon, twenty-four 
hours after the first conflict in Trafalgar Square, 
the people stood triumphant, with the majority 
of the Government forces on their side. The 
falling away of the army had _ unmistakably 
revealed the weakness of Sir Charles Blundell- 
Palmer’s Government. The calm, deliberate, 
white-haired old Premier was a_ disciple of 
Beaconsfield, Salisbury and Balfour, a fine speci- 
men of the British statesman, who now, alas! 
realised the utter hopelessness of the situation, 
now that England was in the hands of the 
Socialists. The experiment of Socialism was to 
be tried. 
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The mob sacked his official residence in Down- 
ing Street, and finding him absent, burned his 
furniture in Whitehall. Had they seized him 
they would, no doubt, have shot him out of hand. 
But on the first alarm he had risen in an air- 
ship plying for hire, and gone off to Winchester, 
the historic capital of long ages ago, there to 
consult with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, and several members of his Cabinet with 
whom he had made hurried appointment. 

At Wormwood Scrubbs that morning a strange 
and striking scene was enacted. Led bya dark- 
haired, black-bearded, middle-aged man named 
George Sillence, who had, until lately, been a 
gas-stoker at the South Metropolitan Gas Works, 
and who had quite recently come to the front as 
a Socialist agitator, a howling mob broke open 
the doors of the great prison and released the 
prisoners, who, as may be imagined, eagerly joined 
the throng on its tour of pillage and destruction. 

This particular mob, headed by Sillence, a mob 
of hard-handed working-men, mostly dockers, 
labourers, and gas-stokers from Beckton and Peck- 
ham, committed the most atrocious outrages upon 
persons and upon property. 

On that 30th of July there was no one in 
authority, and no order anywhere, Everything 
was chaos, and neither life nor property were 
safe from the predatory bands. 
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CHAPTER VII 
DEATH TO THE RICH 


ON every hand the Socialist banner was in the 
ascendant, and everywhere was heard the Socialist 
hymn sung vociferously by the perspiring thou- 
sands. he Government had no choice but to 
yield all that was demanded of it. The withdrawal 
of the troops who had remained loyal was ordered, 
hence on that day a repetition of those terrible 
scenes of disorder took place in Manchester, where 
in Market Street over a thousand men lost their 
lives. In Birmingham, the Town [fall was sacked 
and burned by the mob. Sheffield, Hull, and 
Newcastle were cach the scenes of bloody riots, 
while in Oxford the people attacked the colleges, 
murdered two hundred or more undergraduates 
as the representatives of the classes, and burned 
Lincoln, Brasenose, and Jesus to the ground. They 
sacked the Bodleian Library and, unchecked, made 
huge bonfires of the magnificent collection of 
printed books, manuscripts, and coins for which 
the institution had been world famous. 


In the Potteries, and at Liverpool, at Hull, at 
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Portsmouth, and at Chatham the starving thou- 
sands rose to arms to participate in the monster 
demonstration against the old order of things, and 
to demand the new. With the Government 
powerless, the local authorities dared not interfere, 
hence rioting went on unchecked everywhere, and 
the scenes of wanton destruction and of murder 
were appalling. 

Thus, in the brief space of forty-eight hours, had 
all the old traditions of British Government and 
British loyalty been swept away, and the country 
plunged into a state of anarchy, bloodshed, and 
utter chaos. 

Events marched rapidly. 

An attempt to burn down the Houses of 
Parliament made by a hundred or so of the more 
reckless of the younger men, had happily been 
frustrated. The fire caused by the airship had 
been re-started by igniting some petrol in the 
angle of the building in New Palace Yard, and 
though a big conflagration resulted, yet the fire 
had not spread far, and died out again before it 
reached either the Clock Tower or the “ House” 
proper. 

The rabble had taken possession of the Govern- 
ment Offices, and all that day and the next 
wreaked a work of destruction. The valuable 
archives of the Foreign Offices were taken out 
into St. James’s Park and gleefully burned, while 
the portraits were slashed with knives and the 
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crystal electroliers smashed and flung out of the 
window. The Labour Department — once the 
India Office—was thoroughly investigated from 
cellar to roof, and a clean sweep was made of 
everything, even of its furniture. 

Throughout the day the disloyal army assisted 
the people, and any one who urged calm and for- 
bearance went in imminent peril of their lives. 

Everywhere one heard the cry “Death to the 
rich!”—a cry that had risen faintly in Trafalgar 
Square, but had now been taken up everywhere, and 
had developed into an universal roar, from the Tyne 
to the Thames, Private soldiers led excited mobs 
to the War Office, which they sacked and afterwards 
fired. Government employés dare not go near 
Whitehall. The few who had put in an appear- 
ance had paid for their loyalty with their lives. 

The Government and the upper classes were 
staggered. The outburst had been so spontaneous 
and so universal that all idea of quelling the revolu- 
tion was now entirely hopeless. 

A panic had spread throughout the country. 
More than fifty supporters of the Government, 
members of the House of Commons and officials, 
had been dragged from their houses and savagely 
murdered amid the fiendish yells of “Death to 
the rich!” “Long live Socialism!” Thus, in the 
provinces, and more especially in the colliery 
districts of Northumberland and Durham, and in 
the cotton-spinning districts of Lancashire, where 
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bad government had ruined trade, the people were 
excessively bitter in their hatred. Even municipal 
officers fell victims to-mob violence, and tax- 
collectors were shot, hanged or drowned. 

In London, Somerset House, the headquarters of 
taxation, was looted and portions blown up with 
gun-cotton, while income-tax officials were care- 
fully hunted out from their suburban homes by 
small bands formed for that purpose, and after 
being killed, their houses were destroyed. 

For a whole week this terrible lawlessness 
progressed unchecked, and hundreds upon hundreds 
of the upper and middle classes were killed or 
maimed by the yelling undisciplined mobs. 

George Sillence, the ex-gas-stoker, had gathered 
to himself a great following of men, who, like 
himself, saw in the revolution an opportunity for 
self-advancement. In their work of destruction 
the mob led by Sillence was notorious. It was his 
gang who had set fire to the British Museum out 
of sheer wantonness, and again who, watching 
Mr. Francis Tatham, the Home Secretary, cross- 
ing St. James’s Park in disguise, seized him and 
hanged him to one of the lamp-posts in New Palace 
Yard. 

The body was left hanging a whole day, a hundred 
of Sillence’s men mounting guard around the 
gruesome spectacle. 

Not until three days after the outbreak could 
Henry Harland return home to his wife. Pale, 
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exhausted and bloodstained, he entered almost 
without explanation, and slept for hours. 

He spoke to Sir Percy on the telephone, 
declaring that the revolutionists were out of hand 
and that the movement he had started had over- 
whelmed him. 

But the man seated at home in the comparative 
ease of his country-seat near Andover, urged 
patience and courage. But what could be done? 

The result of the insurrection and of the risings 
in the provinces was the utter disorganisation of 
all the old machinery of government. The 
officers of law and order, where they remained, 
dared not exercise any authority. The army had 
gone over to the people, and the people were 
armed. Risings in the country, accompanied by 
pillage and murder, were reported hourly, but as 
yet the popular fury was only directed against the 
old regime, and not against capital. 

The popularity of the cruel and unscrupulous 
George Sillence was increasing hourly. He and 
his followers had taken over Wormwood Scrubbs 
prison, and now, instead of shooting those known 
to be antagonistic to the people’s cause, they 
simply imprisoned them, while rumour had it that 
they were being submitted to tortures of much 
the same character as those practised by the 
Inquisitors. 

Because of MHarland’s constant appeal for 
fairness and justice he was losing his popularity, 
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and as quickly as he lost it, so quickly did Sillence 
enhance his, until it looked much as though the 
latter might be proclaimed leader of the people. 
Henry Harland realised it all. He pointed out 
to Grace the seriousness of the situation, and she, 
with womanly instinct, urged him to still continue 
his efforts to put a stop to that terrible bloodshed. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE THREAT OF GEORGE SILLENCE 


NoT until August the 4th was a mass meet- 
ing of Socialists held in the Albert Hall in 
order to appoint a Council of the people by the 
people. The assembly was a wild and turbulent 
one, for most of the mob were armed, and hundreds 
bore traces of wound or injury. 

Henry Harland, who was elected chairman, 
made a stirring and patriotic speech, deprecating 
the events of the past week, but proclaiming the 
end of the capitalist class with its political trickery 
and the establishment of the new era of Socialist 
ideals. Britain for the British, with the country 
governed by the people for the people. 

A dozen other speeches had been made, but none 
so calm, temperate, and yet so telling as that by 
the member for North Marylebone. 

Yet all the people were impatient. When he 
urged upon his hearers tranquillity and patience 
in order to allow the Council, when elected, to 
establish the new order in place of the old, there 


were many dissentients. 
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Men from the back of the audience cried, “ Death 
to the rich!” “ Down with the capitalists!” “To 
prison with the landlords!” 

“No!” cried Henry Harland vehemently. “If 
this revolution is to be made effective for our 
mutual benefit there must be no more hatred, no 
more malice, no more barbarous murder, no more 
bloodshed! The army are now with us, Let us 
remain patient for the present, content with the 
grand work we have already accomplished. 
Comrades,” he cried, raising his voice to its full 
pitch, “I beg of you to leave to the Council, to 
your leaders, the work of reorganisation, the work 
of steering the good ship of State into less troubled 
waters—indeed into a haven of peace, prosperity, 
and good-fellowship, where a man has a right to 
live by his labour, and where there is work for all.” 

He sat down amid a thunder of applause. 

Yet, when a moment later George Sillence, the 
man who was daily arresting obnoxious persons 
and placing them within Wormwood Scrubbs 
Prison, rose from his place on the platform, the 
whole audience yelled with delight. Plain it was 
that if the people listened to Harland as their 
leader, Sillence was quite as popular. His rapid 
and defiant movements, and his summary execution 
of the hated Home Secretary, had placed him high 
in the estimation of an inflamed and excited 
populace. 

He made a wild, fiery speech, urging the people 
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not to be content with their present work until 
they had made a clean sweep of the capitalist and 
the landlord. 

“Tet us seize them!” he shouted. “ Let us com- 
pel them to disgorge the gold they have amassed 
at cost of our flesh and blood. Here, in London, 
are a million men with money, parasites who have, 
till a few days ago, lived upon you and grown 
fat upon your blood! Will you calmly stand by 
and allow them to decamp abroad with their money- 
bags? Will you allow them to go off scot-free ? 
No! Comrades,’ he shouted wildly, “follow me, 
and I will lead such a campaign against the rich 
that has never been known since the world 
began! They shall beg for mercy at your knees, 
these indolent, dissolute aristocrats, these hard- 
hearted landlords, and these city men who traffic 
in your labour and grow rich upon it. Our day 
has come, comrades! Let us take advantage of it. 
I am fearless, therefore let he who is fearless 
take up his rifle and follow me!” 

This speech created the wildest enthusiasm, and 
at once fresh predatory bands of men and women 
were formed to operate against the rich as Sillence 
had suggested. 

Then came the election of a Provisional Council 
for the purpose of reorganising the Government 
until the country was in a state sufficiently tranquil 
to admit of elections. 

Three men were singled out for special honours. 
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Henry Harland was at once appointed, then the 
ex-gas-stoker Sillence, the man who was to lead 
the revolutionists against the rich, the third man 
being a round-faced journalist named Bertram 
Broomfield who, from the humble calling of 
sergeant of the Metropolitan Police, had become 
a well-known writer in the Socialist Press and the 
defeated Socialist candidate for the Eccles Division 
of Manchester. During the rioting he had won 
the favour of the people by his gallant action at the 
big barricade in Piccadilly. 

This trio having been elected, a disloyal officer, 
a certain Colonel Grieg, was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the new militia or Socialist 
National Guard, while at the suggestion of a well- 
known street-corner orator named Blaydes a red 
carnation was chosen as the Socialist badge. 

The meeting lasted for many hours, fifteen 
members being chosen to form the new Provisional 
Council, of which Henry Harland was elected 
president. Thus, finding himself allied to this fierce 
unscrupulous gas-stoker, he would gladly have 
refused office. Yet the people trusted him, there- 
fore there was now no way out of it. He knew 
how Sillence had, during the past few days, won 
the plaudits of the mob by his sheer heartlessness 
and brutal actions, and he knew, alas! now that 
war had been openly declared against the unpro- 
tected capitalists, the horrors which must result. 

The meeting broke up in wildest enthusiasm. 
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Thousands upon thousands were waiting outside 
and across Kensington Gardens to hear the result, 
and on every hand shouts of triumph went up, 
while many joined in singing the Socialist hymn. 

“We'll hunt the rats from their snug nests!” 
he heard Sillence declare grimly to one of his 
lieutenants as he left the building, carried high 
upon the shoulders of the people. ‘“ Mere mention 
of the Scrubbs and what awaits them there will 
soon make them hand over all they’ve got!” 

These words were ominous, and Harland, as he 
went home to snatch food and a few hours’ rest, 
pondered upon them. 

With the disappearance of the rich robbers— 
rent - mongers, interest - mongers, profit - mongers, 
whole classes of parasitic creatures who had hitherto 
ministered to their luxuries and follies would be 
swept away. It was a gospel he had preached for 
years. Among the doomed employments he had 
told the people were banking, insurance, advertis- 
ing, company - promoting, stock-jobbing, judges, 
barristers, and solicitors, always unscrupulous 
ministers of Mammon, and all gambling and 
usurious enterprises. He had told them too, as 
Morrison Davidson had told them so long ago, 
that after the sweeping away of the rich parasites 
would come the turn of soldiers, marines, policemen, 
gamekeepers —the whole tribe employed in the 
protection of property which was theft, but which 
on being socialised would be theft no longer. 
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Every seaman would become a marine and every 
landsman a soldier or special constable to defend 
the common patrimony of all. 

The numerically insignificant “classes” must 
now bow the knee to the masses, yet Harland 
shuddered at the mere thought of such a hard 
embittered man as the ex-stoker, George Sillence, 
at the head of the inquisition. 

The very gospel he had taught those starving 
thousands now rose against him and filled him with 
horror. He dared not to contemplate what the 
future held. 

He went on towards his home blinded and 
paralysed at that great and bloody upheaval of 
which he had been the cause. 


CHAPTER [X 
LONDON UNDER THE RED TERROR 


ON Thursday, August the 5th, began a Reign of 
Terror in London, 

The appearance of the streets of the gigantic 
city had not altered in any great degree in the past 
thirty years or so, save that there had been a craze 
for straight and wider thoroughfares, Flence many 
fine boulevards had been cut through what had 
been the most congested districts. Asan example, 
a fine wide boulevard with a double row of trees 
ran from beside the Empire Theatre in Leicester 
Square straight through Soho, and crossing Oxford 
Street and the Euston Road continued north up 
to Highgate. Another opened on the Embank- 
ment beside the Temple Gardens and, cutting 
across Fleet Street and Holborn, passed through 
Clerkenwell and through Kingsland to Tottenham. 
Again there was one wide open way called The 
West Way which, running in almost a straight line 
with fine houses and flanked with trees, began at 
Hammersmith Bridge and, cutting through central 


London, ended at Ilford. In.the south, a main 
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boulevard ran from Beckenham to Blackfriars 
Bridge, while another led from Chiselhurst direct 
to Waterloo Bridge. Chelsea and Muswell Hill 
were connected by a main boulevard, and so were 
St. Paul’s Churchyard and Snaresbrook. 

These were some of the main new thoroughfares 
which the four London County Councils had con- 
structed at enormous cost to the ratepayers in their 
well-directed efforts to beautify London. The new 
parks were many and extensive. That triangular 
densely populated Southwark area bounded on the 
north by the New Cut, on the west by the Waterloo 
Road, and on the east by the Blackfriars Road, 
had been cleared, turfed, and planted as a park. 
Another had been opened up in that terribly 
crowded district between Whitechapel Road and 
Cable Street, while a third was in Islington, 
bounded by the City and Essex Roads. All these 
improvements had cost millions of money to an 
already impoverished populace. 

Of horses, if one were seen in the streets it was a 
curiosity. The solving of the problem of cheap 
motor-traction had brought motor-cars—neat little 
single-cylinder affairs—within the reach of every- 
body, while electric trams were only used by the 
very poor, nearly everybody possessing his own 
aeroplane, enabling him to fly hither and thither. 

The physique of the people had decidedly de- 
teriorated. For the most part the men were thin, 
shrunken and round-shouldered, with deep-set eyes, 
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hollow cheeks, and pale cadaverous faces, counten- 
ances which plainly told of an unhealthy and 
degenerate stock. The women were lean, flabby, 
pale, and undeveloped, mere bundles of nerves 
given to shricking and hysteria. 

The fine specimens of purely English manhood 
were nowadays few and far between. The men 
were often tall, but it was that slim, anaemic lean- 
ness born of an unhealthy constitution. 

It was a wild, hysterical age—an age which on 
one day a man might be proclaimed and set up as 
an idol by the populace, and the next hounded 
down, and perhaps put to death--an age when 
public opinion was swayed every hour by a reptile 
Press, and when any unprincipled scribbler could 
create a wild scare for his own personal ends. 

With the temperament of the haggard - eyed, 
overcrowded populace so unstaple, it was not 
surprising that George Sillence’s call to arms 
against the rich should be universally responded 
to. 

Henry Harland was early at the wrecked House 
of Commons, where the Provisional Council as- 
sembled in one of the Committee Rooms, and, as 
president, again urged mercy and justice. But 
Sillence’s speech was antagonistic, and straightway 
from the Committee he led a bloodthirsty armed 
mob to the West End, bent upon a campaign of 
loot and murder. 

The rich had oppressed them long enough, they 
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declared grimly. They were now to have their 
revenge. The Day of the Worker had come. 

Shouting “ Death to the rich!” wearing the red 
carnation, or paper favours, and headed by the 
crimson standard of Socialism, they crossed St. 
James’s Park and Piccadilly, and broke into the 
houses in Berkeley Square and threw out the 
pictures, furniture, and plate. Women heaped them 
in piles, poured petroleum over them, and ignited 
them amid the wildest yells of delight. 

Directed by Sillence himself, thousands of pounds 
worth of property, valuable pictures and antique 
plate were destroyed, the loyal servants of the 
wealthy house-owners being shot down if they 
offered any resistance. 

Many of the nobility and gentry of the West 
End had managed to leave by airships or disguised 
as labourers, but in Grosvenor Square, in Belgrave 
Square, in Park Lane, and in other of the most 
aristocratic neighbourhoods there were still some 
who remained valiant and determined not to show 
the white feather. Through Mayfair, Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Street, Park Street, and Mount Street 
the wild, yelling rabble broke open the doors and, 
seizing what objects they could, flung them into 
the streets, smashing and burning everywhere. In 
that small district bounded on the north by Oxford 
Street, on the south by Piccadilly, on the west by 
Park Lane, and on the east by New Bond Street, 
the havoc committed on that memorable 5th of 
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August was terrible. Nothing was respected, and 
age was no protection from violence. Dorchester 
House was burned to the ground, while the town 
houses of the Stock Exchange millionaires in 
Park Lane were attacked and their cowering 
inmates either shot on sight, or taken prisoners 
and hurried off to Sillence’s stronghold at Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, there to be tortured and made to 
reveal the hiding-place of their wealth. 

Some of the scenes enacted were horrible. Men 
of means, unable to escape the fury of the mob, 
handed over all they possessed and craved mercy 
upon their knees. Others were stubborn, still 
treating the poor as they had ever treated them, 
with scorn and with contempt. Such attitudes 
were fatal, for many were hanged straight out of 
hand, and more than one well-known capitalist 
was decapitated, and his head carried round upon 
a curtain pole and thrust into the face of the 
next householder as grim warning. 

An illustration of Sillence’s deadly hatred of 
the classes was an incident which occurred at a 
corner house in Grosvenor Square, a large mansion 
wherein lived Sir Joshua Mayhew, a millionaire 
ironfounder of Stafford who, having made his 
fortune, had, owing to a labour dispute, lately 
closed down his works and thrown three thousand 
hands out of employment. Mayhew, a _ grey- 
bearded bull-dog man of sixty, who had raised 
himself from a working-man, stood his ground, 
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and when his butler opened the door to Sillence, 
who wore a scarlet sash and a red carnation, the 
latter found him seated, pale and calm, in his 
library. 

“Well, sir?” asked Sir Joshua, rising with mock 
politeness, “and what do you wish?” 

“We want your money,” replied the Socialist 
leader bluntly. “Come, hand over everything in 
the name of the new law, for all property is now 
in common.” 

“But, my dear sir,” cried the great ironmaster, 
“T don’t understand you!” 

“Search the place,’ Sillence ordered the armed 
ruffians around him, and at once a hundred ready 
hands tore down the fine paintings and wrecked 
the splendid house. 

Mayhew, crimson with rage, his hands trembling, 
cried— 

“By what right do you working-men come here 
and seize my property?” 

‘“‘ By the same right that you have ground down 
and starved three thousand of your fellow-men in 
Stafford,” laughed Sillence. “Come,” he added, 
“you have money in the house—gold. Where 
is it?” 

“You shall never have it, you infernal thieves!” 
he cried. “I have only a small sum in ready 
cash, but you shall not touch one penny of it!” 

“JT repeat my question,” said the rough gas- 
stoker briefly. 
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“And I repeat my answer,” replied the defiant 
employer. “You and your brigands can do your 
worst. Shoot me if you like, but I stand firm in 
this fight of capital against labour!” 

“Comrades,” exclaimed Sillence, biting his Itp. 
“This man must serve as an example. Take 
him out into the Square yonder, and burn him 
in the centre of his pictures, his old furniture, his 
soft carpets, and all his glorious luxuries. He has 
lived with them, so let him die with them !” 

The ironmaster went pale as death. He knew 
the sinister reputation of this man. He realised 
the awful fate now decreed. He was to be burned 
to death, like a martyr of old, at the stake! 

For a second he was silent, then, with a loud 
shriek, he offered to hand over his money in 
exchange for his life. But Sillence only grinned, 
saying— 

“Y have spoken. There is no appeal.” 

“But I will give you all my money. It is 
yonder—in the safe concealed behind those book- 
shelves. Here is the key.” 

“Comrades,” Sillence said, taking the key the 
ironmaster handed him, “burn his money with 
him.” 

And when they had taken a big bundle of 
bank-notes from the safe they hurried him out 
into the Square, where a great heap of his furniture 
had already been prepared as a funeral pyre. 

Ten minutes later the fire was lighted and the 
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horrified man’s shrieks rose above the fearful din 
of riot and disorder. 
And George Sillence, watching the flames leap 


up around the unfortunate man, laughed aloud in 
satisfaction. 


CHAPTER X 
THE FIRST AWAKENING 


THE hunt for wealth continued for many days. 

It was taken up by roving bands of Socialists 
all over the country. While Sillence and his 
dreaded company were capturing the rich all over 
the metropolis, and compelling them to disgorge 
all they had, the lawless bands organised in the 
large towns, having exhausted their own districts, 
set forth for the various country mansions to which 
the nobility had retired. 

Peers of the realm, in fear of the mob, disguised 
themselves as labourers, and their womenkind 
assumed the dresses of maid-servants. For aman 
to be identified as anemployer of labour, a capital- 
ist, a landlord, or a peer, meant that he would lose his 
life, so bitter was the uncurbed hatred of the people. 

Chatsworth and Blenheim, Arundel and War- 
wick Castles, together with a hundred other of the 
stately homes of the noble families, were sacked 
and burned, their splendid collection of pictures 
and antiques being wantonly destroyed. Indeed, 


as the days went on, hardly a mansion of any size 
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or importance was left untouched by this murder- 
ous rabble let loose by the downfall of the Govern- 
ment. Anarchy reigned everywhere. The law- 
abiding section of the Socialists who, with Henry 
Harland, urged patience and peace, were howled 
down. 

George Sillence was the man of the moment— 
this ex-gas-stoker who had taken the law into his 
own hands. 

Within Wormwood Scrubbs prison, now over- 
flowing with the wealthy, captured and confined 
there, unspeakable horrors were committed. A 
man named Hamborough, an engineer who had 
distinguished himself in the Socialist campaign at 
Newcastle, and who had now migrated to London, 
had been appointed governor of the prison, and the 
fate of the hapless ones who fell into his clutches 
can easily be imagined. In order to compel the 
wealthy to reveal the hiding-place of their gold, 
Sillence and Hamborough reinstituted the tortures 
of the Inquisition and of the French Kevolution. 
Terrible instruments were manufactured from the 
models found in Madame Tussaud’s, and daily 
there were large batches of burials in common pits 
dug outside the prison walls. 

Terror spread everywhere throughout the West 
End of London in those hot August days, for | 
nobody was safe. The wearing of a good coat 
even was sufficient in itself to call forth the anger 
of the mob. 
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Each street and square on the four sides of 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens were system- 
atically visited. From many houses the red 
standard was displayed, in the hope that it might 
appease Sillence and his mob—but it did not. 
They were collecting gold—and gold they would 
have, 

Many terrible dramas were reported, for resist- 
ance inevitably meant death. Men and women 
who clung to the old order of things and even then, 
in face of the sweeping tide of Socialism, stood 
defiant on their thresholds, still maintaining the 
worn-out proverb that an Ifnglishman’s home was 
his castle, fell beneath the bullets of the brutal and 
unscrupulous populace. Children were tortured 
before their parents’ eyes in order to compel them 
to say where they had hidden their possessions, 
while a lie meant an instant bullet. 

The ruffians, in their mad lust for gold and their 
deadly hatred of the capitalist and the landlord, 
gave no quarter. Policemen and soldiers joined 
in this disgraceful and cowardly attack upon all 
and sundry, which Henry Harland was powerless 
to prevent. 

Power had passed finally from the English 
middle-class to the wage-earner. The middle- 
class in the past had been accessible to argument 
and reason; the wage-earning class were not. 
The middle-class had sought, on the whole, the 
interests of the nation, and were divided because 
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some took one view and some another of what 
those interests should be. | 

But the political pendulum now swung no longer. 

The teachings, early in the century, of Marx 
and Engels, of Jean Jaures, of Bernard Shaw, of 
Annie Besant, of Hubert Bland and other Fabians, 
had now borne fruit. The political forecasts of 
the past had been belied. Most political reformers, 
even down to Gladstone, had believed that the 
people would, if given votes, be content to follow 
“the judgment of those who have superior oppor- 
tunities, and have also or are supposed to have 
superior fitness of all kinds.” But the contrary 
happened. The people—more especially in the 
elections of 1913 after the war with Germany— 
had gradually gained power. Instead of voting 
for the orthodox Liberal or orthodox Unionist, 
they voted for Labour or Socialist members, trade 
unionist representatives, or others of their own 
station who were without the education or training 
which gave Mr. Gladstone’s “superior fitness” to 
govern. 

Ever since the elections of 1906 the poor had 
refused to follow the lead of the well-to-do, and 
had thus become kings in their own right, with the 
result now described. 

An incident which occurred during the search in 
Belgrave Square was typical of many others. The 
rioters were met at the door of one of the larger 
houses by old Lord Amesbury, a white-headed, 
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courtly aristocrat of the old school. At first, 
Sillence’s lieutenants took him for the butler, until 
he said quite calmly— 

“Tam Lord Amesbury. I know why you have 
come—for my money.” 

“ That’s so,” replied the dark-faced, dark-bearded, 
roughly dressed Sillence, who wore the red 
carnation, 

“Will you step inside, if you are Mr, Sillence,” 
said his lordship, “here, into the morning-room ?” 

The leader of the brigands, smiling grimly, 
accepted the invitation. 

“TI know quite well your hatred of me and of all 
my class, Mr. Sillence,” said the grey-faced old 
gentleman, who had sat in the House of Lords 
until that assembly had been abolished. “I regret 
it. Iam a landlord,a large landlord, and that I 
know is in itself a crime in the eyes of you and 
your followers. Well, if the State wishes it, I yield 
all to the State.” 

“Then you are upon our side, eh?” asked 
Sillence impatiently. He had not removed the 
slouched hat he wore, and in his hand was a heavy 
army revolver without which he never moved 
nowadays, 

“Listen,” his lordship said. “You wish for my 
money. I have none. My class has very little 
actual cash. In the house here I have, perhaps, 
a hundred pounds in gold, and in the London 
and North-Western Bank a balance of, perhaps, 
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a couple of thousand. I have nothing else 
here.” 

“Where is it all?” demanded Sillence, with a 
frown. “ You are a wealthy man, Lord Amesbury. 
A quarter of Yorkshire belongs to you, and your 
own half a dozen big colliertes.” 

“My workmen have always been well treated. 
I have never had labour troubles,” replied the 
other. 

“That ain't the question. Where’s your 
money ?” 

“Invested abroad.” 

“Ah! then you’re one of those infernal blood- 
suckers who have grown fat upon labour, and 
have sent your profits out for investment in 
Russia and China and South America!” cried 
Sillence quickly. 

“T have done only what a hundred thousand 
other Englishmen have done,” protested his lord- 
ship. “I am but one of many who have long 
foreseen what must occur. Only material wealth 
will serve your purpose, Mr. Sillence, and of that 
there is, after all, very little in England. 1 tell 
you that the ideal Socialism is impossible because 
of its degenerate followers. Again, the Socialism 
that is being established by Henry Harland and 
yourself will dry up the material credit. There 
will be no Government loans. Therefore, how will 
you carry on the State? This, I tell you, is not 
ideal Socialism, but only predatory spoliation! 
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You are slaking your thirst for vengeance, sir, in 
the blood of the rich! And now,” he added, “now 
I have spoken with you face to face, here is all the 
material wealth I possess.” 

And he drew forth a bag of sovereigns and 
placed it upon the table. 

The straightforward outspokenness of the old 
peer caused the men to glance at each other. 
Even Sillence himself paused. Within his own 
heart he knew that Lord Amesbury had spoken 
a hard truth. In this campaign of blood and fire 
he had found, contrary to public opinion, that the 
men who lived in West-End mansions had com- 
paratively very little ready-money. The banks 
in the City were being sacked by three others 
of his bands who, armed with explosives, and 
joincd by more than one professional safe-breaker, 
were reaping a golden harvest for the national 
treasury. 

Until the present, however, the strong-rooms 
of the Bank of England, those of the London 
and North-Western Bank in Lothbury, and the 
London and County in Lombard Street had 
successfully resisted all attack, though the most 
strenuous efforts were being made to open them. 

George Sillence did not speak for a moment 
after Lord Amesbury’s telling words. 

At last, rebuked and somewhat confused, he 
told his men to take the money, and without 
further interference withdrew. 
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The majority were, however, not of the same 
stamina as Lord Amesbury. His neighbours 
were either openly antagonistic or they were 
cowed and afraid to face the irate throng. 

As he stood at his window after the men had 
left, he heard a great shouting next door and saw 
young Lord Barnet brought forth, placed against 
the railings of the Square, and shot, his body being 
kicked unceremoniously into the gutter. 

This was part of Sillence’s programme—to 
make frequent examples of some in order to 
terrify the others. 

So filled were the wild yelling mob with the 
attractions of Socialism, the end of profit-monger- 
ing, the abolition of the right of inheritance, the 
abolition of marriage, of syndicates, pools, trusts, 
and combines, and the equal distribution of wealth, 
that they had overlooked the hard fact that, after 
all, there was in the country very little material 
wealth in the form of gold. Indeed, it was not 
until Sillence had come face to face with this 
fact that he realised it. 

But his failure to collect the gold of the rich 
only further embittered both him and his followers 
against the classes, rendering his actions the more 
villainous and atrocious. 

His lawless rabble burned the whole row of 
houses in Hyde Park Gardens over the heads of 
their occupiers, while at Queen’s Gate three un- 
fortunate men, who dared to dispute their authority, 
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were decapitated and their heads impaled upon 
the railings of the Imperial Institute. 

Four wealthy men were taken from houses in 
Kensington Palace Gardens and manacled, were 
marched off triumphantly to Wormwood Scrubbs, 
the very name of which was synonymous of torture 
and of death. 

At the Provisional Council, Henry Harland 
made a brilliant speech, protesting against this 
unnecessary and barbarous shedding of blood, 
but his voice was drowned by the dissentient 
jeers of his colleagues. The lust of blood was 
upon London. 

George Sillence, the black-bearded, perspiring 
gas-stoker, the low-bred Cockney pot- house 
politician, had become the hero of the people. 
It was he who called the tune and was compel- 
ling the rich to dance to it—to dance to their 
death. 

And so everywhere, by night as by day, one 
heard hoarse yells in the streets of London. 

“Down with the rich! Kill them! Let not 
one be spared! Death to them all. Britain for 
the wage-earner! LBrefain for the British!” 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE PEOPLE’S WILL 


THE red carnation was everywhere displayed, and 
the whole country ran riot at the ideal prospect 
of the common enjoyment of property. 

While Henry Harland was strenuously en- 
deavouring at the daily meetings of the Pro- 
visional Council to evolve some semblance of 
order out of this revolutionary chaos, George 
Sillence’s band were going up and down the 
country seizing all the money and valuables 
they could lay hands upon, and depositing them 
under guard in each of the large towns. 

The Government who had been hounded from 
office, and their supporters, were by no means 
idle. A certain portion of the army still re- 
mained loyal, while the personnel of the navy, 
the men manning the guardships around the 
coast, was declared to be unaffected. 

It was a great surprise therefore, when, on 
22nd August, it became known that the disaffec- 
tion among the petty officers had spread to the 
men, and that a great portion of what remained 
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of our once powerful fleet had declared itself for 
Socialism. 

Instantly the Government took action, and sent 
the loyal ships against those who had declared 
themselves disloyal, with the result that two 
evenings later the three guardships, the Clyde, 
the Zees,and the forth at the Nore, whose crews 
were Socialists, were attacked by four ships sent 
from Spithead, and a fierce encounter ensued. 
Briton was fighting Briton at sea as on land. 

A terrible battle raged throughout the earlier 
hours of the evening, but the three guardships 
drove off their attackers northward in the direc- 
tion of Harwich. All the ships were seriously 
damaged, and on board all was confusion, for the 
men would not obey their officers, so the latter 
were powerless. 

On board the great battleship the Forth an 
exciting scene took place after the attacking ships 
had retired. The captain was made prisoner by 
the petty officers and crew, and together with the 
chief officers was placed in a boat and rowed 
ashore. Then, in the night, the whole crew left 
the ship in boats, but before doing so set a slow- 
match in the magazine, timed to burn out in a 
quarter of an hour. 

Then, having rowed to a safe distance, they 
waited for the spectacle of one of England’s 
biggest guardships being blown into the air. 

Suddenly away over the dark waters the sky 
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was illuminated by a blood-red flash, and next 
instant there sounded an explosion that was 
deafening, while débris whistled about the ears 
of the men who had so wantonly destroyed the 
property of the nation. 

This incident was, alas! but a signal for other 
similar acts of destruction. Within three days four 
other British ships on the coast had been blown up 
by their own crews because the late Government 
had endeavoured to compel their loyalty. 

From the first moment of the declaration in 
favour of Socialism, and the disorder which 
followed, the German Government had _ been 
frantically offering its services to quell the 
rebellion. All their offers had, however, been 
steadfastly refused, for the Government knew 
quite well that the landing of the Germans—after 
the events of 1912—would only further inflame 
the publicmind. They remembered how Germany 
had hoodwinked England in the past, and they 
detected her ulterior motive in making these re- 
peated offers. 

The sudden declaration of the fleet in favour 
of Socialism caused Sir Charles Blundell-Palmer 
and his supporters utter despair. The late Cabinet 
held secret meetings at various country-houses in 
order to devise some plan to stem the Socialist 
tide. But from the very first it was known to be 
a forlorn hope. The masses had risen, and the 
classes were now in their grip. 
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Harland was terrified by the storm he had 
commanded. While he solemnly warned his 
colleagues at the Council of the dangers of the 
continued revolution, declaring that if it continued 
it must defeat its own ends, Sillence and his bands 
were everywhere, seizing the rich, and wreaking 
upon them a terrible vengeance. 

The ex-gas-stoker, rough, uncouth, devoid of 
any human feeling, of sympathy, or of better 
nature, was amassing the treasures of the rich in 
London, making a depét of them in the National 
Gallery, which was now strongly guarded night 
and day. 

Colonel Greig, the new Commander-in-Chief of 
the National Guard, took his orders from Sillence, 
and towards the rich was as unscrupulous as his 
chief. 

Gradually the most harrowing stories of what 
occurred within Wormwood Scrubbs, at Holloway 
Prison, at Brixton, and at the Tower of London, 
began to leak out from those who, having fallen 
into Sillence’s hands, had revealed the hiding-place 
of their riches and been released from the cells 
where they had been incarcerated. 

One story —afterwards proved to be quite 
authentic—was told of the manner in which Sir 
Peter Palliser, the millionaire sugar-refiner, had 
been treated. He was the man who had, four 
years before, cornered sugar, so that the price of 
the commonest quality had risen to sixpence- 
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halfpenny a pound. The poor had been deprived 
of sugar, while Sir Peter had amassed a huge 
fortune. He occupied one of the largest houses 
in Grosvenor Square, and though lavish in his 
hospitality toward Society, was mean, despicable, 
even dishonest towards the four thousand employees 
at his works at Wandsworth. Indeed it was an 
open secret that he had stolen a new process for 
refining from one of his foremen, and had after- 
wards discharged him to starve. Lady Jane, his 
wife, was a giddy, extravagant, yellow-haired 
woman, who spent huge sums upon dress, and 
whose decorations and cut flowers for her 
“ Wednesdays” were known to cost two hundred 
and fifty pounds weekly. 

Sir Peter had ignored the claims of the workers, 
like all his class) He had accumulated his two 
millions by their toil, and being a strong supporter 
of the Government, had laughed at the futile efforts 
of street-corner Socialists in the past. 

It was not before Sillence entered his big white 
and gold drawing-room in Grosvenor Square, and 
had ordered his arrest, that he realised he was no 
longer a power in the land. Both Lady Jane and 
he were hurried away to Wormwood Scrubbs, and 
that same night the ex-gas-stoker interrogated 
them in person. 

They had seen their house wrecked by the 
perspiring mob. They had witnessed their fine 
pictures being taken down and loaded into vans, 
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their luxurious Louis xv. furniture ruthlessly 
destroyed, their antique silver-plate gathered up 
for the melting-pot, the great mirrors smashed by 
the butt-ends of rifles, and their magnificent home 
rendered desolate. All that was believed to be 
of value had been carted away to the National 
Gallery, and now as they stood before Sillence 
and the governor, Ralph Hamborough, in a small 
room in the prison, they were compelled to answer 
the pointed charges against them. 

sillence, in a dusty dark grey suit and wearing 
a red carnation and his scarlet sash, was seated at 
a table with the pair before him. 

“We understand,’ exclaimed the Socialist, 
“that you withdrew from your bank three 
thousand pounds in gold on the day following 
the demonstration in the Park, and that you’ve 
hidden it. Where is it?” 

‘“T have not hidden it,” replied the millionaire, 
a short, fat, dark-eyed, pompous man of about 
fifty. “The money is mine, and I surely have a 
right to do with it whatever I please.” 

“No, you have not,” declared Sillence. “ Under 
our new laws, no one has money of his own. All 
property belongs to the people.” 

“We've heard that cry at the street corners for 
years, laughed the millionaire. ‘“ Your Socialism 
will never work, believe me. There are too many 
wasters among you. It will only lead to idleness,” 

“You, Sir Peter, have wrung the life-blood from 
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your workers in order to enrich yourself,” Sillence 
said. ‘Therefore your money belongs to those 
who earned it—not to you.” 

Sir Peter laughed, though his wife was pale 
and frightened at the manner of their rough 
interrogator. 

“There we differ,’ remarked the millionaire. 
“You and your precious friends have created a 
revolution, but very soon you will regret that you 
opened the flood-gates of public opinion. The 
very upheaval you have created will overwhelm 
you.” 

“T have no time to argue!” cried Sillence 
impatiently, afterwards conversing with Ham- 
borough in a low whisper. “Now, tell us. Where 
shall we find that three thousand pounds? There 
is no safe in your house. Where do you keep 
your money ?” 

“T refuse to answer. By what right do you rob 
me?” 

“You have robbed the men with starving 
families who have worked in order to make you 
rich, and have themselves gone hungry. You are 
too well known, Sir Peter. There is always a 
penalty to be paid for fame. I ask you, once 
more, where is the bulk of your money?” 

“In various banks.” 

“We have possession of all the banks, Where 
else?” 

“Invested abroad.” 
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“The old story,” growled Sillence. “ But here,” 
and he consulted a paper before him, “we find 
that during the past few days you have contrived 
to withdraw, in addition to the three thousand 
pounds in question, about four thousand five 
hundred pounds in gold from a _ bank at 
Birmingham where you keep a large account, 
Where is that sum?” 

Sir Peter, surprised at the extent of this rough 
man’s knowledge, did not reply. That money he 
intended to use to escape abroad until peace had 
again come to England. 

“JT put the question for the last time,” Sillence 
said, glancing from husband to wife. 

The yellow-haired woman in black, who for the 
past ten years had been such a well-known figure 
in Society, trembled beneath the gas-stoker’s gaze. 

“Tell him, Peter,’ she cried, turning to her 
husband. “Tell him—and let us get away from 
this awful place!” 

“T will not!” boldly cried the man, who had 
cornered sugar and who was known for his hatred 
of all Socialistic doctrines. “ That is your answer, 
sir,” he added, looking Sillence in the face. “My 
money is mine—and mine alone!” 

“Not for long,” laughed the ex-gas-stoker mean- 
ingly. Then turning to the governor of the prison, 
he added— 

“Let them be taken to the stone-room. Ashton 
is to have them as patients. They'll probably 
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improve under his course of treatment! Hell 
administer one of those iron tonics of his!” he 
laughed. 

Sir Peter’s wife gave vent to a loud piercing 
shriek when she realised their terrible condemna- 
tion. 

The “stone-room” was the place where confes- 
sions were daily wrung from the rich—that chamber 
of which so many horrors were being told. And 
Arthur Ashton, once a blacksmith, was the man 
who took “ patients” under his care. 

“Speak, Peter!” cried the terrified woman, as 
the soldiers seized her. ‘‘Speak—for my _ sake, 
speak!” 

But her husband turned upon his heel in silence, 
without taking heed of her appeal. 

At dawn next day the mutilated bodies of Sir 
Peter and his extravagant wife were flung into the 
open grave outside the prison wall. 

The will of George Sillence was done 


CHAPTER XII 
EVENTS IN THE PROVINCES 


IN many of the great cities of the north the scenes 
enacted in London were repeated, notably in 
Manchester, where the whole working population 
had risen against those possessed of wealth. 

During the past twenty years Manchester had 
grown out of all proportions, swallowing up 
Oldham, Bury, Bolton, and Stockport, which were 
now mere districts of an enormous city. Indeed, 
towards the west it had almost united with the 
suburbs of Liverpool. 

When London rose, Manchester followed next 
day. The idle mills were burned by the people, 
houses and shops were sacked and _ property 
wantonly destroyed. Not a shop in Market Street 
escaped. Lewis’s great emporium was attacked 
by a huge mob who seized and carried away what 
they could, while the police, in fear of their lives, 
stood by inactive. The hotels, including the 
Midland, were invaded, and the wines and spirits 


drunk from the bottles. Hundreds thus became 
go 
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intoxicated, and fired their pistols at random, or 
committed foolish acts of incendiarism. 

The shops along Piccadilly and Mosley Street, 
in Oldham Road and in London Road, were looted 
by yelling mobs who went about, day and night, 
with the same cry as was heard in London: 
“Death to the rich!” “Land and money for 
the people!” 

The Manchester Socialists were headed by a 
man named Bacon, who had been a porter in 
Ryland’s warehouse, and who, on Sundays, had 
been in the habit of addressing open-air meetings 
in Peel Park, or in the Albert Square. He was 
a wild-haired, reckless, cadaverous-looking man, 
whose fiery oratory had secured for him a large 
following, and now, at the signal of revolt, he had 
assumed the leadership. 

Under his guidance the houses of merchants and 
manufacturers were visited by predatory bands 
very similar in character to those led by Sillence. 
They were just as hard and unscrupulous in dealing 
with their enemies, the rich, although here in 
Manchester the classes had offered little or no 
resistance. 

At the first outbreak the small force of military 
had gone over ez masse to the people, after shooting 
two of their officers who had remonstrated. Indeed, 
the whole of that densely populated district of 
Lancashire had gone mad with the lust for 
blood. 
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No one knew better than the employers of 
labour themselves the cause of this wild and 
sudden reaction. For years, free trade had gradu- 
ally ruined the cotton spinning. Germany dumped 
goods into England cheaper than England could 
produce them, hence the closed mills and the 
millions of starving families. It was not the 
fault of the present generation but of that gone 
past—the generation who had refused to listen to 
Chamberlain or to adopt Tariff Reform in protec- 
tion of themselves, For this upheaval they had 
to thank the generation who had refused to believe 
that Germany could entertain hostile intentions 
towards us, and who, in face of the horde of spies 
sent among us, declared that Germany desired 
nothing but peace and our country’s goodwill. 
The childish assurances of a Liberal Press had 
calmed the country in 1911, and they allowed 
our friends of Berlin to complete their plans. The 
hostile force had been beaten back when they 
attempted to invade us, it was true, but they at 
the same time established their commercial supre- 
macy and irretrievably ruined our manufacturing 
centres. 

Englishmen had invested money abroad in 
commercial enterprises—they had actually assisted 
in the manufacture of goods that were dumped in 
England to the detriment of the trade of their 
own country! 

But the past generation—those who were really 
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culpable—now lay in their graves, and the men 
who had suffered for the follies of their fathers 
were now made objects of attack. 

Out at Eccles the bands entered the quiet 
homes of the middle classes, and in many cases 
sacked and burned them. In rural Cheshire, 
where lived the richer Manchester men, those who 
had made money on ’Change and in other ways, 
Bacon’s bands were going about seizing any well- 
known man, maltreating him, and _ ruthlessly 
destroying anything which bore trace of luxury. 

Many were the exciting adventures of men 
hunted from their comfortable homes, and com- 
pelled to go into hiding in all sorts of disguises. 
Many were the narrow escapes of capture, and 
many were the deeds of self-sacrifice of men who 
gallantly died in defiance of the spoilers. 

The Socialists had established their headquarters 
in the Town Hall, in Albert Square, and into 
rooms there they were packing all the money, 
plate, jewellery, and precious objects they could 
collect from shops and houses, What was to be 
done with the heaps of treasure nobody exactly 
knew. But the Socialist watchword being spolia- 
tion, they had commenced by taking from the 
rich all they possessed, and heaping it up ready 
for redistribution. This, of course, was not 
always effected in peace and harmony. Many 
men desired to keep some of the money for them- 
selves, and women tried to secrete jewellery and 
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plate. Therefore, from the first, they began to 
quarrel among themselves, and on more than one 
occasion words led to blows—and to shots. Any 
Manchester Socialist found keeping property for 
himself, however, was quickly made an example 
of by his fellows, and thus fully a dozen persons 
of both sexes had been summarily executed for 
theft from what was now the national treasury. 

The Infirmary was full to overflowing with 
wounded men, mostly of the wealthier classes, 
while the Free Trade Hall—the scene of so many 
notable political gatherings in the past—had also 
been converted into a hospital. Daily crusades 
were being made against the rich, and dozens of 
innocent persons were being shot down, or burned 
alive in their own houses. The most terrible 
stories were current of the fierce bloodthirstiness of 
some of the lawless bands in their efforts to collect 
wealth on behalf of the nation. Panic spread 
everywhere, and in various parts of the city, 
especially about Bolton, incendiarism was rife. 

On the night of the 3rd of August four women 
trundled a ten-gallon drum of kerosene upon a 
barrow to the Manchester Cathedral and ignited 
it, burning the whole of the splendid structure to 
the ground. Similar fires were caused at Hoyle’s 
Print Works at Mayfield, while at Watt’s big ware- 
house in Portland Street there occurred a terrible 
conflagration, which involved half a dozen streets 
in destruction. 
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Thus the Socialist revolution raged as fiercely in 
Lancashire as it did in London, and thus the 
starving toilers fell upon the rich,.wreaking upon 
them a vengeance fierce and unrelenting for the 
past wrongs of two decades. 


CHAPTER XIII 
“THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN” 


THOUGH Henry Harland presided daily over the 
Provisional Council, their deliberations were always 
marked by fierce jealousies and petty bickerings, 
which soon became the despair of Sir Percy 
Leathart Barry, the great thinker, the strong 
reformer, who lived unknown and alone upon his 
fine estate in Hampshire. 

The tall, thin, clean-shaven man with black hair 
and intense dark eyes paced in feverish anxiety 
his beautiful well-kept gardens, or the long oak- 
panelled corridors of Broughton Hall in despair. 
He had believed it possible to establish the ideal 
Socialism, but he now foresaw that his efforts, 
made through Harland, could only lead to further 
bloodshed and national disaster. The Press told 
him gleefully day by day of the actions of George 
Sillence and his agents, and also published long 
obituary lists of the wealthy. 

Each day Harland gave to him, over the wire- 
less telephone, a brief summary of the transactions 


of the Council, but the tale was ever the same— 
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the impossibility of agreement. The influence of 
Sillence among the people had now become un- 
assailable. They proclaimed him the exterminator 
of the rich, and hailed him as a public benefactor. 
They took up all the Socialistic parrot-cries, and 
believed every rosy picture of the future conjured 
up by paid orators everywhere. 

To put down lawlessness no attempt was made. 
The Council had declared that the people were 
free, and the most terrible scenes of disorder were 
everywhere occurring. 

Seated alone in the long, silent, old-world library, 
the high windows of which looked across the wide 
park now bathed in the warm mellow glow of 
sunset, Sir Percy sat reading the latest reports 
from the provinces. Surely they were appalling. 

In Bristol on the previous day the Mayor, 
having been bold enough to endeavour to repress 
the activity of one of the predatory bands who 
were making a house-to-house visitation at Clifton, 
had been seized and unceremoniously hanged to 
a treeon Blandon Hill. Afterwards the Cathedral 
had been burned as well as St. Stephen’s Church, 
In the Council House the portrait by Van Dyck 
had been taken down, and together with the 
valuable old plate, placed with the heap of 
miscellaneous articles looted from shops and 
houses. 

From Birmingham came further reports of brutal 
assaults and murders both in the city and in the 
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residential suburbs. Trouble had arisen with 
Germany because the German Consul, being 
mistaken for a rich sweater, had been killed while 
walking along Corporation Street. A meeting, 
too, had been held in St. Martin’s Church to 
protest against the wanton destruction of property 
and to appeal to the late Government for assistance 
against the rioters. 

The Socialists attempted to break up the 
assembly, when a man fired a shot from a revolver. 
This was a signal for a fierce struggle on both 
sides, with the result that a bloody conflict occurred 
both within the church, and outside in the Bull 
Ring, over three hundred persons being killed or 
wounded. 

At Sheffield the Mappin Art Gallery had been 
despoiled, while a band had visited Welbeck 
Abbey and seized all the pictures from the sub- 
terranean gallery and the splendid plate of the 
Portland family. Thoresby Hall had also been 
sacked, as well as Burghley House and a dozen 
other of the stately homes of England. 

At Brighton, Eastbourne, Bournemouth, and 
Plymouth, the wealthy residents had been mal- 
treated, dozens of those attempting resistance 
having been either shot down or hanged. The 
chief constable of Kent had attempted to suppress 
some trouble at Chatham, but had been seized and 
decapitated, his head being stuck upon a pole and 
carried round the town in triumph by some convicts 
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released from the prison. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
one of the few towns where the infantry and 
cavalry had remained loyal, a desperate fight had 
taken place on the Castle Leazes, outside the 
barracks, between the military and the people. 
The struggle lasted a whole day, the barracks 
being besieged by the Socialist mob. But so 
greatly did the latter outnumber the military, that 
at last the soldiers were compelled to capitulate 
amid the wild rejoicings of the whole city. The 
gaol was then opened, and the prisoners released to 
join the starving thousands who believed this new 
era of Socialism had come as their salvation. 

Sir Percy sighed deeply, passed his hand across 
his hot brow, cast his paper aside, and, rising, paced 
the library slowly, his chin upon his chest. 

“And all this is my work!” he cried aloud to 
himself in remorse. “I have pulled the wires, and 
my puppets have danced! Yet I believed in the 
Socialism as taught by the old philosophers—I 
believed it to be possible. But, alas! I see now 
that it can never be—zxever!” 

He paused, gazing through the open window 
across the park to where the crimson sunset 
still showed above the hills. Then he sighed 
again, the long-drawn sigh of a man whose ideals 
were broken, and who was in blank despair. 

“T’m a coward!” he cried to himself at last. 
“Upon Harland’s head will fall the onus of all this. 
The people who now believe in him will be ready 
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to tear him limb from limb when they realise that, 
after all, Socialism is not practicable. I have kept 
in the background, unknown—unheard of. Why?” 

He remained silent for a long time, his deep-set 
eyes fixed into space. 

“No!” he said hoarsely at last, “I can’t! I 
hate all the petty jealousies of politics and the 
notoriety that one must inevitably attain. I have 
lived here alone, a thinker, believing that by my 
efforts, assisted by Harland, I could benefit the 
people. I have tried,” he added in a broken voice, 
“and I know already that [ve failed—failed 
utterly and entirely. The human race is not ripe 
for true Socialism. We have foolishly placed in 
the hands of revolutionary leaders a power which 
they are using with deadly effect. Their jealousies, 
creed, and lusts are already too apparent. What 
can it all result in? Ay, what indeed?” 

And with a shrug of his shoulders he paced the 
long polished floor again from end to end, with 
arms folded, thinking deeply as was his habit. 

“J, Percy Leathart Barry, am the actual leader 
of this revolution!” he said again, aloud. “And 
upon my own head, alas! is the blood of the 
innocent!” 

The class war had begun. Sir Percy knew that 
by a large section Henry Harland had long been 
regarded as the future Prime Minister, as a 
higher authority on Foreign Affairs than Palmer- 
ston, a better economist than Adam Smith, and a 
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more sagacious guide than Pittin his prime. Yet 
was not the principle that intelligence in directing 
ability, not brute force, is the determining factor of 
all values? 

As he stood there, Sir Percy recollected the 
pointed words of an anti-Socialist writer who had, 
years ago, declared that men who can neither 
make nor keep money long for it. The theme of 
the commonest day-dream was then, as it had 
been in the past, “If I only had money!” Every- 
body is in want of something. That something is 
either procurable with money, or it is not within 
human possibility. In the past, want of money 
had made Anarchists; its possession leaders of 
nations. Money is the master-key to unlock the 
heart’s desire. At Sir Percy’s suggestion Harland 
had made a brilliant and telling speech declaring 
that the system was doomed that enabled one 
man to gather a vast fortune, while his fellow- 
creatures wondered whence to-morrow’s meal 
would come. But now, as he stood with his eyes 
fixed westward, he began to wonder whether the 
system was doomed, after all. Or was it the 
Socialists themselves who were doomed under the 
coming rule? 

That same evening, in the dining-room of a 
country-house at Sparsholt outside Winchester, 
fifteen miles away, the ex-Premier, Sir Charles 
Blundell-Palmer, was addressing a secret meeting 
of the late Cabinet, assembled to adopt some plan 
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of campaign against the masses now run riot. In 
the course of his eloquent address he quoted the 
theory of a popular writer of the earlier part of the 
century, and said— 

“We are living in stirring times. Nietzsche’s 
great generalisation has come true. There are two 
standards of morality—a master morality and an 
aphis morality. Lifeisa struggle between strength 
and weakness; between the noble and the mean; 
between ability and impotence; between health 
and disease; between the aphis and the rose. The 
wolf's notion of good may be, and therefore is, 
the lamb’s notion of evil. In the values of men 
and things good is whoever and whatever ts your 
equal or superior, and bad whoever and whatever 
is inferior. Power is always for the few, no less 
under Socialism than under government by 
efficiency. The future of the world belongs to the 
strong. The bleat of brotherly love and the 
hysteria of the Socialist will be unheard in the 
coming struggle of men strong in intellect, will, and 
physique. The money of the world will continue 
to belong not to the many weak but to the few 
strong. But when all is said there remains the 
mystery of mysteries, the Highest Law of all— 
brotherhood of man.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE WISDOM OF HENRY HARLAND 


“THE rich will do anything for the poor man— 
except get off his back,” wrote Tolstoi. 

This had for years been the cry of the people. 
Henry Harland had long ago told them that they 
could not have cheap coal because the rich owners 
demanded big fortunes, that they could not have 
cheap homes and decent living-rooms because the 
landlords raised rents faster than people could raise 
the price of their labour. Food could not be 
grown as cheaply as they could buy it because 
the rich owners of the land squeezed the farmer 
dry and made it impossible for him to till the 
land. The harder the miner, the factory-hand, 
the mechanic, or the farmer worked, the harder 
the capitalist and the landlord squeezed. All 
industry, skill, and perseverance of the toilers, he 
was fond of declaring, availed nothing but to 
make a few rich and idle men the more rich and 
idle. 

He had told his hearers for years that sobriety, 
thrift, skill, and industry were all good things, but, 
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if adopted by all the workers in the country: 
would merely enrich the idle and the wicked 
and reduce the industrious toilers to slavery. 
His views were the same as those of Blatchford 
and other Socialists in the first decade of the 
century. ‘T’eetotalism would not do, industry was 
of no account, saving would not be of any avail, 
a life of bachelordom was no use, and reducing 
the population worse than useless. The only 
remedy was Socialism. 

And now Socialism had actually come. The 
masses had risen and fallen fiercely upon the 
classes. Revolution and anarchy were the result. 

He had held up to derision the employers, 
money-lenders, and rich landlords who had 
impudently posed as the champions of patriot- 
ism and of the expansion of our Empire—the 
pillars of our national existence, and often in 
those wonderfully rounded sentences of his had 
he urged his audiences to rise with one accord, 
and put an end for ever to the Government of 
Grab. 

They had now risen at his bidding—risen, alas! 
to murder, to torture, and to exterminate the rich. 
His followers, those men who believed in his glib 
arguments, and who welcomed any change, were 
now quite out of hand. The men who came to 
the front saw in the great upheaval a means of 
self-advancement, and eagerly took it. Men who 
could talk well were hailed as patriots. Men, 
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who a few weeks before were humble toilers, 
were now welcomed as reformers, and starving 
labourers made themselves at home in West- 
End mansions. 

Henry Harland, though he knew, with Sir 
Percy, that the upheaval had already engulfed 
those who had created it, worked valiantly on 
with a view to getting his colleagues on the 
Council in line. The whole country was at a 
standstill. Of financial transactions there were 
none. The London money-markct no_ longer 
ruled the Bourses of the world. Of trade there 
was an utter absence, while shipping was stagnant, 
and food supplies were daily becoming dearer. 

The pinch of starvation was being felt even 
greater than it had been before the revolt. With- 
out commercial enterprise little or no foreign- 
grown wheat was being imported, while foreign 
shippers all over the world refused to give credit 
in a country plunged into anarchy—the once- 
great England. 

One hot night in mid-August Henry Harland 
returned to his home in Earl’s Court Road just 
before twelve. The houses of his neighbours had 
been sacked by Sillence’s bands, but his home 
had, of course, been spared desecration. 

Grace was awaiting him as usual, with his 
supper laid in the dining-room—a habit con- 
tracted while he had been a member of the old 
House of Commons, 
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The Council had sat until late, and he had 
returned fagged out after presiding over a seven- 
hour debate. 

As he sat at the table, pale and hollow-eyed, 
he drew a deep sigh, and for a moment rested 
his chin upon his hands. His wife noticed his 
grave, preoccupied air, and when the maid had 
left the room she asked anxiously— 

“What’s the matter, Harry? You are not well 
—I’m sure.” 

“Tm well enough, dear,” was his reply. 
‘Worried, that’s all! None of the plans we had 
arranged for the establishment of the Socialist 
Government seem feasible.” 

“But the programme is a_ splendid one!” 
declared Grace, who held her husband in such 
admiration. “I had one of the manifestoes left 
under the door this afternoon.” And she rose 
and took down a scarlet leaflet, millions of which 
were being distributed all over the country. 

“T see by this,” she went on, “that you have 
pledged yourselves to (1) The repudiation of 
the National Debt; (2) The institution of cumula- 
tive taxes on all incomes exceeding £300 a 
year; (3) Taxation of all unearned incomes to 
extinction; (4) Destruction of capitalists; (5) 
Nationalisation of land, canals, docks, industries, 
food, drink, and coal supplies, including restaurants 
and establishments of a kindred nature; gas, electric 
lighting, tramways, and other undertakings,” 
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“Yes,” replied her husband. “It is attractive 
enough, | admit. But ” And he paused. 

“But—what?” asked his wife quickly. “Are 
not these the same measures of which we have 
been dreaming so long?” 

“That is so, dear wife,” was the Socialist leader’s 
reply. “But the late Government have issued a 
counter-manifesto which points out the follies of 
this programme which the Provisional Committee 
have put forward, and of which I do not approve.” 

“Why don’t you approve?” 

“The pledges made there, in that leaflet, Grace, 
are against my will or intention,” he said, in a low 
voice. “They form a declaration of war against 
the whole people by destroying practically all 
existing organisations and institutions, and by 
cutting off, at one fell blow, all existing sources 
of employment, industries, wealth, and public 
revenuc, In my opinion, it is suicidal. But what 
can I do? They will not listen to reason---swayed 
as they are by the bombast of Sillence and his 
followers.” 

“But why do they allow a man like that to 
influence them—a rough, uneducated gas-stoker ? 
They should leave the Government to the thinkers 
and the educated.” 

“Ah! that’s exactly the opposite to what we've 
been teaching them,” her husband exclaimed. 
“In this new order of things there are no ‘ betters,’ 
no legislators such as Gladstone described—all 
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men are equal, and George Sillence is just as 
elivible to be a member of the Council as—well, 
as Percy himself.” 

“Then it is a mistake!’ declared Grace. 

“Tf you say so, dcar wife, you are not a true 
Socialist.” 

“Nor are you, Tlarry. In your heart you do 
not seem to believe in the religion which you have 
preached.” 

“TIT do,” declared Mlarland. “I am a Socialist, 
and I believed, with Percy, that humanity was 
ripe for the ideal Socialism. But it seems that, 
after all, we have acted prematurely. To you, 
privately, dear wife, 1 confess 1 do not believe in 
this spoliation scheme as laid down in the manifesto, 
Nay, I agree with the arguments issued to-night 
by Sir Blundell-Palmer and his party that the 
classes against whom we hurl our anathemas have 
yielded to the State coffers about one hundred and 
twenty millions yearly in the shape of income tax, 
poor rates, death duties, house duties, and land 
tax. This sum is nearly five-sevenths of the entire 
income of the country. Our new Socialist Govern- 
ment may repudiate the National Debt, but when 
we want to borrow again we shall merely find 
ourselves in great difficulty. We may by harsh 
predatory measures be able to carry on our 
Government for a time, but how can we hope to 
continue if we despoil those who have helped us 
and cut off all sources of supply? I maintained 
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this in my speech at the Council the night before 
last, and declared that if we rely upon the con- 
fiscation of unearned incomes or the expropriation 
of those who have more than three hundred a year, 
it will ensure National Bankruptcy within a year. 
But they would not listen, alas! they close their 
ears to the plain truth! They cry ‘ Britain for 
the British!’ caring not how the wealth of the 
country is to be secured for the people, or what the 
future may bring.” 


CHAPTER XV 
SHOWS A WOMAN’S FEARS 


GRACE HARLAND was surprised at her husband’s 
misgivings, 

Devoted to him as she was, she had been blindly 
led by his Socialistic arguments and existed in the 
firm belief that the present revolution would be for 
the benefit of all. She possessed no foresight. 
Therefore she did not understand the true meaning 
of her husbands despair. 

While Harland’s followers were everywhere 
proclaiming joyfully the new era, and declaring 
that it was to bring peace, prosperity, and 
happiness to the hitherto starving millions, yet 
Harland himself was confessing to her in the 
privacy of their hearth the impossibility of it all. 
He was actually denouncing his own followers as 
deluded fools! 

She knew that he had no sympathy with 
Sillence’s blood-and-bullet methods, yet had he 
not always stigmatised the wealthy as “the idle 
vicious few’? Had he not for years, in addressing 
those vast audiences, asked them to nationalise 
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everything, to abolish the standing army, and to 
practically destroy all existing social and economic 
conditions and revolutionise everything? The 
Socialist propaganda had always been full of 
menace, promising a general smashing-up of all 
existing things. And this was what Grace pointed 
out to her husband as he sat with his food 
untouched before him. 

“JT admit it,” was his reply. “But the Council 
have started the general smashing-up without 
having prepared a well-thought-out scheme of how 
to build up again from the shattered fragments of 
destroyed institutions. Therefore it is certain that 
the detritus of exploded systems and smashed-up 
bodies and social federations will remain as a last- 
ing monument of our egregious folly.” 

“Why, Harry!” she cried, “you are turning into 
an anti-Socialist.” 

“Ah! you misunderstand me, Grace. Revolution 
such as that now in progress means destruction. 
Any political party which embarks upon such a 
campaign as we have now embarked upon, without 
having behind it a well-considered scheme, showing 
in detail, to the entire satisfaction of every man 
and woman in the country, what they propose to 
do, and how they are to improve matters by means 
of violent and bloody revolution, will as assuredly 
fail as did Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, or the 
leaders of the French Communists after the war 
with Germany. No, dear wife! This revolution 
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must end. I am doing my best to terminate it, 
to restore order, and to inspire the public con- 
fidence. I have still a large following throughout 
the country, and I am hopeful that my influence 
will again be greater than that of Sillence and his 
reprehensible methods of spoliation. I believe that 
the people will at last listen to me, and act in self- 
defence.” 

“But while you are striving, Henry, the people 
are already clamouring for the reforms which your 
party promised. Kemember that certain licence 
in respect of the family life, and particularly in 
regard to the marriage ties, have been held out to 
your followers.” 

“We have not overlooked that point. To-morrow 
we shall issue a manifesto to the women of the 
country, pointing out that under the new order no 
woman will be economically dependent upon any 
one man, father, brother, or husband. Her living 
will be assured to her by the community. Marriage 
will not make her more dependent. If she should 
have children she will be salaried, according to 
the number and the healthiness of her offspring. 
If no children be born to her, then she will be at 
liberty to occupy herself with some other profitable 
work. Our intentions, as you know, are that the 
ordinary church marriage service be abolished, and 
a simple declaration on the part of the contracting 
parties be substituted. If after marriage it is 
discovered that two people are absolutely in- 
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compatible in temperament, having acquired an 
unconquerable aversion for one another, or for 
other causes, the sufferer shall have complete 
dissolution of the contract with leave to enter into 
another marriage. There will be no separation 
law. The children are to belong more to the 
State than to their parents, and the State will not 
visit the sins or misfortunes of the parents upon 
them.” 

“And this you intend to embody in a 
manifesto!” his wife remarked. 

’ We do,’ Harland said. “We contend that the 
object of marriage is barbaric. The bankrupt 
aristocrat has too long exchanged his tarnished 
titles for the money-bags of the daughter of the 
thievish plebeian plutocrat, and the Church has 
been ever ready to sanctify any unhallowed loveless 
contract. A man of seventy can marry a girl of 
eighteen, and the parson places his blessing upon 
the pair! Why, in London to-day there are more 
de facto polygamists than in Constantinople and 
more polyandrists than in Thibet, and yet our 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal—hypocrites all of 
them—used to boggle at the marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister! No,’ he added. “In such 
a society as we intend to establish all children will 
be equally legitimate, and the Seventh Command- 
ment will be rendered obsolete because the 
economic circumstances in which it was formulated 


will have passed away.” 
8 
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Grace Harland was silent for some moments. 
Though her husband was her idol, she nevertheless 
ditfered with him somctimes regarding some of his 
views. 

“But, my dear Harry,’ she said at last, “ will 
not such a manifesto be the means of preventing 
marriage? If the cancelling of the marriage- 
contract is to be made so easy, no woman will 
be secure of her husband’s constancy! Men will 
assume no responsibility towards their wives, and 
only domestic unhappiness can be the result. 
The sanctity of the home will be at once destroyed. 
All home life will be at an end!” 

“Tt is one of our Socialist principles, as you well 
know, Grace.” 

“J know. But I never expected that it would 
be actually put into practice,” replied the fragile 
woman, looking at him with an expression full of 
profoundest affection. 

What if her husband turned from her? she 
wondered. What if he met some other woman 
who took his fancy, and whose intellect or beauty 
appealed to him? If such laws were established 
as he had outlined, then he could cast her aside as 
easily as a worn-out glove! 

She was a Socialist, it was true. She had 
adopted all the wild theories and distorted facts 
by which the Socialist flame had for years been 
kept alive and fed, yet never before had the 
startling truth become so vivid and apparent as on 
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that night. She saw that at one sweep the home 
life in which all her interests were centred was to 
be swept away. Her child, little Daisy, whom she 
adored, was to become the property of the State, 
and she herself was to be emancipated and perhaps 
cast aside at her husband’s will. 

She commenced her supper in silence, for she 
realised for the first time that Socialism was, as 
far as a woman was concerned, a delusion and a 
snare, 

How often had her husband told her that in the 
co-operative commonwealth the incessant fraud of 
buying and selling would be at anend. Production 
would be for use only, not for profit. There would 
be neither rich nor poor, “classes” nor “ masses.” 
No one would be idle, and no one would be over- 
worked. Care would be banished from every brow. 

Well, she would wait in patience, as she had 
always waited. She would wait—and see. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE RIVAL PARTIES 


FOLLOWING upon the scarlet manifesto of the 
Socialist Provisional Council many other wild and 
unofficial manifestoes were issued by various 
branches of the Socialist League throughout the 
country, while those who dared to issue proclama- 
tions containing anti-Socialist views were sought 
out and in many cases severely maltreated. 

One manifesto issued by the Socialists of Man- 
chester declared that among the quack remedies 
for poverty the most venerable and the most 
delusive was thrift or saving. It proceeded to 
argue that the worker who saved put his money 
into the bank and became “a minnow among 
the whales of usury.” Along to the bank came 
his employer who wanted to buy most efficient 
machinery. He borrowed his worker’s savings at 
6 per cent., and the new plant gave him a return 
of 12 per cent. minus 6 per cent. payable to the 
bank. Whopaid the 12 percent.? The depositor- 
worker and his fellows! That this may be done, 
the wages of the worker are lowered 12 per cent. 
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This was exactly the same argument put forward 
by Morrison Davidson years before in his notable 
book, The Old Order and the New, the argument 
that had been spoken from platforms and at street- 
corners a thousand times. 

This same manifesto went on to declare to 
the “comrades” that in the Socialist State now 
established there would be no laws and no litigation 
as in the past. There would be nothing, or next 
to nothing, to quarrel about. Hence nearly all 
laws, customary and _ statutory, would become 
obsolete. With the blackmailer would go the 
blackmailers’ law and lawyers. 

Another manifesto which attracted considerable 
attention was the one issued from Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and which grouped the manifold evils of the 
Individualism of the past under the heads of Rent, 
Interest, and Profit. Then it proceeded to define 
the all-important position of woman in the future. 
They will, it declared, no longer be treated as part 
of a man’s possessions just as his watch or his 
arm-chair, but a woman will be in future “the 
complete arbiter of her own destiny.” The shame- 
ful survival of “giving a woman away” at the 
altar would be done away with. The subjection of 
woman, the manifesto went on to say, was at an 
end. She was to be paid for all useful work as 
men would be paid, and at the same time exempted 
from all but the lighter forms of toil. In con- 
sequence of her economic emancipation “she will 
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be free, and we shall have in future in all cases 
the fair exchange of genuine human love for 
love.” 

As a counter-attack, the deposed Government 
issued a calm dignified manifesto calling its sup- 
porters to stand firm against the revolution and 
making scathing comments upon the methods of 
Henry Harland and his followers, 

In drawing a comparison between the past and 
present, the document referred to the declaration 
of a well-known anti-Socialist writer in 1909, who 
had pointed out how Lassalle in 1864 sprang into 
prominence amid extraordinary enthusiasm from 
the effect of the Right to Work formula, which 
thrice had been tried and failed. Lassalle lived as 
champion of the suffering classes by denouncing 
“robbery” by the rich. While the dupe he deluded 
drank water and ate black bread, Lassalle feasted 
and intrigued. A bullet from the betrothed of a 
woman on whom he was pressing his attentions 
ended the career of this voluptuous and gor- 
mandising Collectivist. As a specimen of Socialist 
leaders Lassalle does not stand alone. “The 
personal character of the missionaries of a creed, 
the main articles of which are the denial of God 
and the abolition of family and of the private 
ownership of property, cannot differ essentially 
from the non-moral aphis,” declared the Government 
in their address to the people. “Class war for the 
communisation of land and capital involves resort 
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to the methods by which successful war is conducted. 
All is fair in war. Deceiving the enemy is an 
incident of war. Any one with five pounds in the 
bankistheenemy. Dissimulation and the economy 
of truth are essential in the Socialist revolution 
now in progress, but these features escape general 
notice. The workman who has paid one instalment 
of half a crown towards the purchase of his cottage 
or the insurance of his child in a company whose 
funds are invested in ground rents is in the same 
boat as the territorial magnate.” 

Distributors of this leaflet were ruthlessly hunted 
down and killed. The people seized many thou- 
sands of copies from the printers, and a huge 
bonfire was made of them in Piccadilly Circus. 
Any one found in possession of one of the blue- 
printed papers was looked upon as an enemy, and 
either maltreated or imprisoned. 

In Hampstead a man caught distributing them 
from house to house was mobbed and drowned in 
the Leg of Mutton Pond, while at Cardiff two 
colliers who had the courage of their own con- 
victions to openly approve of the arguments of Sir 
Blundell-Palmer and his colleagues were placed 
against the wall outside the Castle and_ shot. 
Again the newspapers reported an atrocious out- 
rage upon an old man seen reading a copy in 
Narrow Street, at Peterborough. A number of 
young Socialists seized him, and after endeavouring 
in vain to force him to adopt their creed they 
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carried him along to the level crossing of the Great 
Eastern Railway and deliberately allowed him to 
be cut to pieces by a passing train. 

Meanwhile Sillence and his bands had become 
bolder and more lawless. yen ladies living alone 
were not spared the indignity of having their 
houses searched for money or jewellery, and in 
many Cases they were treated outrageously. The 
fine residential districts of London lying between 
Isher and Guildford were being raided, now that 
the West End had been practically depleted. 

City men who lived in the large detached houses 
on the Surrey hills—once so rural but now included 
in the metropolitan area—were believed by Sillence 
to possess portable wealth, and systematic efforts 
were being made to secure it. Refusal meant 
death, save in the instance of the more wealthy, 
who on the least sign of resistance were hurried off 
to Wormwood Scrubbs. 

The most terrible tales of torture by means of a 
fearful contrivance known as “ Ashton’s Widow” 
were daily reported. It was practically a repro- 
duction of an old German instrument in the form 
of the bronze figure of a woman which opened, 
revealing a hundred sharp steel spikes within. 
Into the hollow space the victim was placed, when 
the two halves of the figure slowly embraced the 
unfortunate wretch, first impaling him and then, by 
slow degrees, crushing the life from him—a most 
terrible form of death. 
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This instrument was used by Ashton daily, and 
hundreds of the wealthy were said to have been 
clasped in the fatal embrace of his “ widow.” 

No one was safe. Two bishops and dozens of 
titled persons had been torn to death by those 
fearful spikes. Sillence’s band hated the Church 
and all its works, therefore they wreaked the 
bitterest vengeance upon its ministers. They even 
secured the communion-plate from most of the 
cathedrals and many of the churches, and often 
desecrated it before the eyes of the clergymen in 
whose custody it had been. 

The reign of terror had spread everywhere. 

At Chichester Cathedral the mob, incensed by 
their failure to find the fine old communion-plate, 
seized the bishop and shot him against the wall of 
the hotel opposite, afterwards pouring petrol about 
the sacred building and setting it on fire as well 
as the Bishop’s Palace. Religion was an obsolete 
survival of medieval times, these hoarse-throated 
men declared. In future they would have none of 
it. The parson and the profit-monger must go 
together. The day was past for false guides, 
for cant and hypocrisy and humbug. England 
had not prospered under it in the past. On 
the contrary, she had fallen from her proud 
position under the dual influence of Church and 
State. 

The Socialist State had been proclaimed, shouted 
the mobs who wore the red carnation, the yelling 
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crowds filled with the blood-lust and led by the 
black-bearded gas-stoker. 

“Down with the Church!” they shrieked. 
“Death to the rich! Down with all old institu- 
tionsand allold customs! Britain for the British!” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE RIGHT TO LIVE 


AS far back as the year 1908 the Fabian Society, 
whose habit it was to issue “tracts,” published a 
notable one numbered thirteen, headed, ‘“ What 
Socialism is.” 

In the opening sentences there was, it must be 
admitted, a good deal of truth. “We English,” it 
said, “have a habit of speaking of England as if it 
belonged to us. Weare wrong: England is now 
private property; and if a labouring man out of 
employment makes so free with ‘his country’ as 
to lie down for a night’s sleep on it without paying 
its owners for the accommodation, he is imprisoned 
as a rogue and a vagabond. The price we must 
pay rises as the population grows; for the more 
people there are, the higher they will bid against 
one another for their dwellings and places of 
business.” 

This tract was now reprinted and circulated 
everywhere, for in England, though the new era 
had begun, there were hundreds of thousands of 
persons who were rubbing their eyes and asking 
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what Socialism really meant. To such was the 
tract in question addressed, for it defined Socialism. 

“ Socialism,’ it said, “is a plan for securing equal 
rights and opportunities for all. The Socialists 
are trying to have the land and machinery gradually 
‘socialised, or made the property of the whole 
people, in order to do away with idle owners, and 
to win the whole product for those whose labour 
produces it. The establishment of Socialism is not 
so difficult as might be supposed. If aman wishes 
to work on his own account, the rent of his place 
of business, and the interest on the capital needed 
to start him, can be paid to the County Council of 
his district just as easily as to the private landlord 
and capitalist. 

“Factories are already largely regulated by 
public inspectors, and can be conducted by the 
local authorities just as gas-works, water-works, and 
tramways are now conducted by them in various 
towns. Mines, instead of being left to private 
companies, can be carried on by a department 
under the central government, as the postal and 
telegraph services are carried on now. The Income 
Tax collector, who to-day calls for a tax of a few 
pence in the pound on the income of the idle 
millionaire, can collect a tax of twenty shillings in 
the pound on every unearned income in the country, 
if the State so orders. 

“Remember that Parliament, with all its faults, 
has always governed the country in the interests of 
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the class to which the majority of its members 
belonged. It governed in the interest of the 
country gentlemen in the old days when they were 
in a majority in the House of Commons; it has 
governed in the interests of the capitalists and 
employers since they won a majority by the Reform 
Bill of 1832; and it will govern in the interest of 
the people when the majority is selected from the 
wage-earning class.” 

To this “tract’’ many additions were made. 

The people were told that to let the strong or 
the cunning rob the weak or honest was Individual- 
ism. To prevent the rascal from taking what was 
not his own was Socialism. 

Millions of copies of this leaflet were distributed 
broadcast up and down the country. Some districts 
were Socialist to a man, but in others there were 
still many who clung to the old form of govern. 
ment, and were persecuted, imprisoned, or killed 
because of their belief. 

Weeks passed in chaos and anarchy, the country 
being reduced to a state bordering upon ruin. 
Those of the better class endeavoured to leave the 
country, but by a law passed by the Provisional 
Council no one was now allowed to embark at any 
port or leave by airship without a permit, the fear 
being that they should secretly convey money and 
valuables out of the country. 

George Sillence and his bands still prosecuted 
their vigorous search after wealth. 
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In London, the great strong-rooms of the Bank 
of England, after resisting all attack for several 
weeks, were at last opened by a gang of men 
directed by a well-known safe-maker. An inventory 
of the whole of the gold and bullion found therein 
had been carefully made by Sillence himself, and 
the Bank had become the store-house of the 
treasures of London. 

The several Safe-Deposit Companies had long 
azo been seized and opened, but little of actual 
monetary value had been found therein. The gold 
at the head offices of the various banks in the City 
had, without exception, been seized, for the latest 
electrical appliances had been used against the 
strong-room doors, with the result that they had 
yielded up their contents. 

The amount of gold found, however, was far 
below what had been estimated. Many financiers, 
business men, and investors had long foreseen the 
coming dcébacle and, in consequence, had been 
sending money out of the country for the past year. 
Some had transferred their whole bank-balance 
to a foreign bank and were now awaiting an 
opportunity to leave England’s shores. 

Along the south coast fishermen were reaping 
rich harvests in taking people across the Channel 
secretly in smacks, while airships from France and 
Germany were plying for hire, also in secret. In 
this manner many of the wealthy managed to 
escape from the land of their birth. 
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Trade was at a complete standstill, and as a 
consequence the starvation and misery increased. 
The promise made by the Socialist leaders to the 
people, the bait of cheap food, employment, and 
prosperity, was not forthcoming, hence there began 
in the provinces an agitation of impatience and 
further unrest. 

Socialists themselves had already begun to be dis- 
satisfied with Harland and with the Council. They 
were urging forward the elections, anxious that the 
new Government should be found and tried. A 
large section of them, too, were also anxious for 
the repeal of the present marriage laws, which had 
been promised by Harland and his followers, and 
which were declared to be nowadays obsolete and 
out of date. Great meetings were held in various 
parts of the country, and resolutions passed, calling 
upon the Provisional Council to fulfil the promises 
made by the Party. 

George Sillence’s ferocity against the rich grew 
so outrageous that the masses themselves at last 
protested against it. The crowning iniquity of 
this veritable rascal was committed at Boscombe, 
close to Bournemouth, where he and his band were 
making a rigorous house-to-house visitation among 
the retired officers and tradesmen who resided in 
that middle-class seaside resort. 

On the 2nd of September, while engaged with 
about fifty others in his predatory expedition, 
a distinguished retired Indian Officer, whose house 
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he entered, fired a shot at him from a revolver. 
The Officer was defending himself and his home. 
Sillence, it appeared, had taken his dead wife’s 
trinkets, which he held as sacred relics of the 
woman he had loved, and refusing to give them 
up, the Officer had thereupon drawn his weapon, 
the bullet of which grazed the Socialist’s arm. 

The vengeance of the band was immediate. 
They seized the Anglo-Indian, together with eight 
other householders in the same road, all of whom 
had resisted their visit. These nine unfortunate 
men were taken to the head of the Pier, bound 
hand and foot, and cast, one after the other, into 
the sea, being drowned like rats before a great 
assembly of pcople. 

Half the population of Bournemouth at once 
rose to arms in protest, and that night a fierce 
conflict ensued both in Boscombe and Bourne- 
mouth, in which the Socialists were badly defeated, 
seventy persons being killed, and Sillence himself 
being badly wounded in the head. 

Next morning, however, Sillence and his band 
burned St. Peter’s Church and shot down a number 
of householders in Meyrick Park. But so enraged 
were the people at his dastardly drowning of the 
men who had dared to challenge his right to thieve, 
that he and his band were compelled to beat a 
hasty retreat out of the town. 

These incidents gave rise to a storm of protest 
in all parts of the country. Harland, in a public 
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speech delivered at a great open-air demonstration 
in Hyde Park on the following evening, declared— 
at risk of losing his popularity as leader—that such 
actions as these could only defeat their own ends. 
He openly cried “ Shame” upon Sillence, asserting 
that he could remain silent no longer. The 
massacre and torture of innocent people had gone 
on long enough, and he now refused to be party 
to any further bloodshed. 

The thousands who stood listening to him in 
the misty London sunset roared approval of 
this sentiment. 

“T tell you, comrades!” he shouted, as he stood 
bareheaded upon a cart. “I tell you, comrades, 
that if this outrageous bloodshed continues Britain 
will sink to extinction! This Reign of Terror has 
no benefit for any of us, Even as the late Govern- 
ment included place-seekers, so do we, alas! These 
men who started the campaign against the rich did 
so in direct opposition to the teaching of Socialists, 
They are not Socialists. They are murderers! 
We defended ourselves against the army, fighting 
in self-defence. But the army, the navy, and the 
police are now with us, therefore, why should 
further blood be shed? I ask you, comrades,” he 
cried, raising his voice, “I ask you how can we, 
the Council, proceed with the business of the 
country, towards the fulfilment of our promises 
and the amendment of laws? The _ present 
condition is one of chaos and anarchy. We can- 
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not proceed. Stop this bloodshed, I appeal to 
you. Give us time, allow us breathing-space, and 
we will arrange for the holding of the elections 
and the re-establishment of government upon a 
sound basis that will bring back to us such happi- 
ness and prosperity that England has never yet 
seen !” 

The thousands of white-faced men whose 
countenances told of the pinch of starvation roared 
themselves hoarse in wild enthusiastic applause. 

A resolution was then unanimously passed, 
protesting strongly against Sillence’s actions, and 
calling upon the Council and upon the people to 
put a stop to any further predatory expedition, 
and rendering any one entering a house for the 
purpose of spoil liable to execution. 

The expression of that mass meeting was next 
day echoed all over the country, and though 
Sillence vigorously declared that he had only 
been acting in the interests of the commonwealth, 
his actions were loudly condemned by his own 
party, and a protection law was decreed by the 
Council in the sense desired by the people. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE PROMISE OF UTOPIA 


THE passing of the law prohibiting predatory 
expeditions had everywhere a tranquillising effect. 

Grace Harland had predicted it. Indeed, she 
had urged her husband to stand or fall by his 
public condemnation of Sillence’s intolerable 
conduct. 

In one month it was estimated that no fewer 
than fourteen thousand persons, believed to be 
possessors of wealth, had lost their lives by torture, 
or by cold-blooded murder. 

Ralph Hamborough, the Governor of Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, still had his hands full. The prison, 
a filthy Bastille, was overflowing with prisoners of 
both sexes. But the Council had stepped in— 
again at Grace Harland’s suggestion—and the 
sufferings of the prisoners had been considerably 
ameliorated. 

The conversations which Grace had had with 
her husband regarding the coming change in the 
matrimonial laws, and the position of woman 
under the new order of things, greatly perturbed 
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her. She concealed her fears from him, yet, left 
alone for so many hours, nay, days, with her little 
daughter as companion, she sat ever thinking, ever 
in fear, of the future. 

Henry Harland spent little time at home. He 
went out carly and returned late, fagged and 
weary. 

Often his patient, devoted wife feared for his 
personal safety. MHundreds of thousands of the 
supporters of the late Government would, she was 
aware, welcome his death. And one never knew 
but that an assassin’s bullet might put an end to 
hope and life. 

The morning after the Council had passed the 
Property Protection Law, as she sat with her 
husband and little Daisy at breakfast, she con- 
eratulated him upon this step which would un- 
doubtedly inspire public confidence. 

“You have done right, Harry,” she declared, as 
she poured out the coffee. “I’ve just read your 
splendid speech last night—the best you’ve ever 
made. You have defended the weak, even though 
they may be capitalists, and our enemies.” 

“YT have worked from the beginning for the 
benefit of humanity, wife,” was his answer. 
“There was a time when thirty millions of workers 
were represented in the House by only forty-nine 
members. ‘To-day all that has changed. The 
people have seen that the capitalists and their 
hangers-on have not only made the laws but have 
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administered them in their own interests. They 
have awakened to the fact that if the laws are made 
and administered by workers they will be made and 
administered to the advantage of Labour. I have 
never asked for ‘Parliamentary interference. I 
have asked for government by the people and for 
the people.” 

“And you have obtained it,’ declared his wife. 
“Percy has prompted you, and you are to-day the 
most prominent man in England—the saviour of 
Great Britain, they call you.” 

He sighed. 

“JT know, Grace,” was his sad reply. “I only 
wish I could believe that I could act as saviour of 
my country. Alas! I fear—lI always fear 7 

“Pear what?” 

“That among us the jealousies and bickerings 
that are already apparent will extend until internal 
dissensions dissolve our party, and we relapse again 
into government by the classes,” 

“ But there must be no jealousy,” she declared, 
laying her soft white hand upon his arm, while 
little Daisy sat open-mouthed, not understanding 
her mother’s words. “Is it not one of the tenets 
of our Socialist religion that we are all equal? 
Then why jealousy ?” 

“Ah! you cannot change human nature, Grace, 
though some Socialists say you can,” was his 
answer. “Sillence and a dozen others have served 
as examples. Percy believed that we could 
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establish the ideal Socialism, but we now both 
realise that it is impossible. The human race is 
not yet ripe for it. We cannot deceive ourselves 
any longer.” 

“Then you will deceive the people—eh ?” 

“No, not deceive them,” was his reply. “We 
shall try and educate them up to our ideals, 
Though I deplore the terrors of the revolution, 
and what it has cost, I am still convinced that 
Socialism, even as we have established it, will 
bring to the nation wealth and prosperity.” 

“ They are clamouring for the fulfilment of your 
promises,” his wife said quietly. 

“What did you promise them, dada?” asked 
his little daughter, a sweet-faced little thing, with 
her fair hair tied at the sides with white ribbons. 

Henry Harland paused. 

The child’s question nonplussed him. 

What had he promised them? He hardly re- 
membered. How, indeed, was he to fulfil his 
promises to all those starving millions who were 
now demanding the carrying out of the verbal 
contract? 

“ Britain for the British ! ” 

But how? Ay, that was the question. //ow ? 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE THINKER AND THE WORKER 


SOCIALISM will organise work for all. Such was 
the cry heard everywhere. 

At every street corner, now that the rioting in 
London had ceased and the Socialists held the 
reins of government, paid orators of the party 
urged patience and forbearance. 

It was promised that under the new Govern- 
ment, competition would be abolished and waste 
eliminated. Our captains of industry, instead of 
using their ability to discover ways of cutting 
their competitors’ throats, would use their ability 
in devising means of producing wealth by the 
most economical methods. The saving, they 
declared, would be enormous, and the result 
would be an increased productive power which 
would very soon enable them to obtain double 
the present wealth. 

By these fluent speakers, who everywhere flooded 
the metropolis and the provinces with their oratory, 
Socialism was presented in the rosiest light possible. 


All the old parrot-cries were repeated. The clever 
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writings of Suthers, Fred Henderson, Kautsky, 
Marx, Engels, Eugene Debs, and others of the 
first decade of the century—the pioneers of the 
revolution—were quoted in the highways. The 
people were assured that Socialism would not 
destroy religion, nor the incentive to gain, nor 
home life; that it would not ruin the small shop- 
keeper, that it would not provide a paradise for 
the loafer and that it would not rob the poor 
man of his wages. 

The stock arguments were advanced in support 
of all this; it was, moreover, declared that the man 
who had been compelled under the old system 
to be grasping and hard in business, and who 
could only become soft-hearted and human when 
he left his office or workshop, would, under the 
new régime, be able to give free rein to his social 
instincts in all his actions. He would work for 
himself, and in doing so, be working also for 
others. 

Such were the arguments which Henry Harland 
had himself put forward for years. By them he 
had gathered to himself the enormous following 
numbering millions, and yet he had already be- 
come convinced of the impracticability of the 
Socialist programme. 

On the second day after the passing of the 
Property Protection Law by the Council, he 
snatched a few hours and travelled by airship 
down into Hampshire to meet Sir Percy Leathart 
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Barry for the first time since the people had made 
their bold bid for freedom. 

Upon the ancient lichen-covered terrace before 
the splendid old-world mansion the two men were 
walking and talking earnestly in the crimson 
sundown before dining. 

In front of them stretched the great park with 
its fine oaks and beeches beyond the lake, while 
the splendid facade of the old Jacobean mansion 
was quaint gabled and notable for its fine mullioned 
windows upon which the sun’s fiery rays were now 
glinting. 

Sillence and his band had visited Sir Percy 
three weeks before, and, unaware of the prominent 
part he had taken in the social revolution, had 
searched the place and carried away all the plate 
and most of the pictures. 

The thin, clean-shaven man with the intense 
dark eyes had given up his property without a 
murmur, It was for the benefit of mankind, he 
said. He made no protest against the manner his 
lovely home had been desecrated by the muddy 
feet of Sillence’s murderous rabble, or against the 
careful search for gold made in every part of 
the house. It was exactly what he had expected. 

But now, as he walked with his brother-in-law 
—the man whom he had prompted and who was 
his mouthpiece—he was bowed and thoughtful, 
almost silent. 

They had been discussing the stirring events 
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of the past few weeks, and Henry Harland had 
expressed his fears that the Provisional Council 
would in the end prove a failure. 

“There is no unanimity,’ he declared. “ Every 
member already seems to be working for his own 
personal ends. The smallest measure towards 
peace and security has, until recently, been met 
with the most hostile opposition by Sillence and 
his adherents.” 

The great thinker sighed as he walked slowly 
with his hands behind his back, his dark eyes 
fixed upon the grey old flagstones. 

“So I’ve read in the papers, Harry,” he said. 
“We used to be told that Socialism was impos- 
sible because human nature is what it is. We 
refused to believe it. We could not have an 
ideal State until we had an ideal people, said 
our opponents. And we replied that we could 
not have an ideal people until we had an ideal 
State. We have our ideal. We have a principle 
which, if acted upon, would realise our ideal. 
What are our proposals?” he asked calmly. 
“We want to feed the little children, to provide 
work for all, and pay every one the full value for 
their labour. We believed, and still believe, that 
only when our people own our country will they 
have full control over their lives and happiness, 
and only then will an honest living be ensured 
for all. Until to-day some children are fed, some 
unemployed are ‘relieved, and some workers 
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receive adequate wage. But are not millions of 
the little ones hungry, are not millions of able- 
bodied men walking the streets in search of work 
and starving at the roadside, and are not millions 
of others paid only a starvation wage? We want 
justice for everybody, This can only be achieved 
by the organisation of the people—by Socialism 
itself.” 

“Yes,” said Harland. “I agree. It is only to 
be achieved by the ideal Socialism.” 

“Ah! I know what is in your mind, Harry!” 
exclaimed the Baronet, who was, in secret, the 
greatest social reformer of the age. “You believe 
that, after all, though Socialism is the science of 
Society we are not yet ready for it. You and I 
are premature in our ideals—eh?” 

“Not exactly that,” answered the man whose 
word was law with the masses. “IJ confess that, 
even now, before the Socialist State is established 
I begin to despair. I begin to fear that what Sir 
William Earnshaw Cooper wrote years ago is, after 
all, correct. We, the Socialist chiefs, are wanting 
in those qualities which are essential in leaders of 
men. We lack initiative ina marked degree, and 
without this power how can there be any develop- 
ment of our trade and manufactures? We are 
unpractical because our whole programme deals 
only with the pulling down of all existing things, 
without any plan of rebuilding them. Our states- 
manship has been, up to the present, faulty to a 
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degrce. I can obtain no unanimous vote at the 
Council.” 

“T’m very surprised to hear you say this, 
Harry,’ exclaimed the dark-haired man, looking 
at him sharply. 

“And [I say more, Percy,” went on the Socialist 
leader. “ The country is out ofhand. The people 
will not listen and will not be directed, and I say 
further that the situation is full of peril and ill- 
omen to the commonweal, because the policy of 
the majority of the Council is to encourage class 
strife, and class strife can only result in civil war.” 

Sir Percy was silent again for a few moments, 
his dark, intelligent face sect towards the sundown. 

“In a sense, I agree with you, Harry,’ he 
replied. “I have been pained beyond measure— 
indeed, it has been a great blow to me to see 
how our followers have scoffed at religion, and 
have desecrated and burned places of worship. 
Is it that we are lacking in those attributes which 
encourage the people in the simple belief in the 
supreme intelligence of God and the hope and 
comfort of the Christian faith? JI cannot help 
thinking,” he added, after a brief pause, “that our 
proposal to alter the marriage-laws of the country 
is a great mistake. It has shown the people that 
we hold those laws in light estimation. Once 
we make a rift in the matrimonial lute then 
domestic peace will disappear and our moral 
sense will receive a severe shock. I have thought 
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the matter over carefully—very carefully—and 
have come to the conclusion that we must with- 
draw that portion of our programme at once. 
To-morrow, at the Council, you will announce that 
there will be no interference with the marriage-laws.” 

Henry Harland halted before his companion, 
and stood open-mouthed in astonishment. 

“Why—you surely don’t mean that, Percy!” 
he gasped. “You surely don’t realise what you 
are saying!” 

“T do. The charge against us that we are 
irreligious must not stand. We are working for the 
common benefit of humanity.” 

“But if I made this announcement it would 
mean an instant uprising against us all over the 
country. We have given the people certain 
pledges, and we must keep them at all hazards,” 
he protested. 

“ All but the alteration of the marriage-laws.” 

“But was it not that held out as a bait to catch 
the millions? Did you yourself not urge me to 
emphasise the free state of society after the altera- 
tion of the law?” 

“T know I did,’ was the Baronet’s reply. “But 
I have reconsidered that portion of our programme, 
and it must be withdrawn before too late.” 

“It cannot be withdrawn,” answered Henry 
Harland decisively. “If it were, the public would 
accuse me of misinterpretation, of misleading 
them, and of making false promises. And _ they 
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would support the late Government. There would 
be civil war.” 

“We must risk that.” 

“No, Percy. We must not, in the present 
inflamed state of the public mind. We've surely 
had sufficient bloodshed!” 

“That part of our programme must be modified 
before it is too late.” 

“It is already too late!” declared Harland, 
most emphatically. “I will not risk causing a 
civil war—even though by my refusal I risk your 
displeasure, Percy.” 

“And so,” exclaimed the Baronet very calmly, 
and with a sigh. “And so, Harry, even you and I 
cannot agree. Are not our critics right? Destruc- 
tiveness is the keystone of the entire Socialist 
structure, they say. Only these past few weeks 
have my eyes been opened to that bitter truth. 
The teachings of our leaders inspire disbelief in all 
existing religions and scoff at Christian worship. 
Atheism is to-day encouraged by every orator at 
the street corner, and the proposal to change the 
marriage-laws and give over the children to the 
State is welcomed on every hand! How can a 
State exist in paganism ?” 

“The proposal was included in the programme 
years ago as one of its chief attractions. How can 
we eliminate it now?” queried Henry Harland. 

“It was never meant. Home life would be 
entirely destroyed.” 
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“Cancel it and we shall lose the Socialist vote 
everywhere,” declared Harland. “Why, if I 
suggested such a thing I should be instantly 
removed from the leadership, and hounded down 
as a liar and a traitor.” 

“But you must,” urged Sir Percy. 

“T tell you,” cried the other hotly, “I will not 
sacrifice the most attractive of our proposals! I 
refuse to risk the overthrow of the men who 
support me. I will not turn traitor to them—even 
for you! I owe you much, Percy, but there is a 
limit to your commands.” 


CHAPTER XX 


SHOWS THE ROCKS AHEAD 


6 


“TDOnot command. I beg of you,” the other said 
quietly. “I think you will admit that I have 
always acted in what I believed to be the interests 
of mankind,” 

“No,” answered Harland very frankly. “ Social- 
ism, as it is at present before the country, has too 
many incongruities, a strange blending of lofty 
ideals with sordid plunderings, while its Utopianism 
and other impossibilities are but puzzling to the 
thinker. We have had revolution, and it has left 
ruined homes behind it. We have gradually 
climbed towards liberty. We have achieved liberty, 
but how is it benefiting the people? What faith 
have we kept with them? None; and yet you 
ask me to openly withdraw one of the most 
popular of the contemplated amendments of the 
law. Why,suchan action would be sheer madness. 
I know the people better than you, Percy. You 
are a dreamer, while I am a worker. If we dare 
to withdraw in any degree from our promises, we, 
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as Socialists, are doomed, and the whole Socialist 
structure will fall like a pack of cards.” 

“TI don’t believe it. You’d obtain popularity with 
the thinking section of the people.” 

“Never. It would ruin our cause in a single 
day, and Blundell-Palmer would be in office again 
as Prime Minister within a week !” 

“T do not agree with you. Your withdrawal of 
that portion of the programme would be a most 
popular move—especially among the women.” 

Harland shook his head. 

“Tt would not. The women believe they are to 
be emancipated. Why, on every side there are 
meetings being held urging upon us the necessity 
for keeping faith with the masses, and carrying out 
the promises made in our propaganda. I’ve had to 
promise immediate amendments in order to pacify 
the country. What a sorry figure I should cut if J 
coolly put aside the whole of the proposed amend- 
ment! No, Percy. It can’t be done. I tell you 
it’s too late. To attempt to withdraw the proposal 
would be suicidal. We are establishing the 
Socialist State, remember, and it must be estab- 
lished on the basis of the Socialism which has been 
preached so actively for the past thirty years.” 

“Then you really refuse to bring forward the 
proposal?” asked Sir Percy, evidently much 
annoyed at his brother-in-law’s obstinacy. Henry 
Harland was usually so ready to accede to any of 
his suggestions. 

10 
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“JT do, most emphatically,’ was the leader’s 
prompt response. “After the bloody revolution 
just ended, I do not consider it policy to court 
disaster—to wreck our cause by any sentimental 
withdrawal. We have surely had opposition 
enough in the Council! Why, if I dared to carry 
out your suggestion the whole country would turn 
against us, and cry us down as traitors !” 

“But it must be done,” declared the great 
reformer. “The programme of the Socialists is 
already being altered in other points. It is not 
what I intended it should be. I foresee that, in 
the present state of the public mind, any alteration 
in the law of marriage would only be to the 
detriment of both sexes, and of the nation at 


large.” 
“I frankly admit what you say,” answered 
Henry Harland. “But the question is one of 


the most important in our programme. We have 
now gone too far. We dare not withdraw the 
very proposal which has served to attract so 
many beneath our banner. It would be tanta- 
mount to acknowledging our failure, even before 
the new Government is formed. No. It must 
be given a fair trial.” 


CHAPTER XXIl 
A WOMAN’S THEORY 


IN face of the decree of the Provisional Council 
prohibiting the forcible entry into any private 
house for the purpose of spoliation, a band of 
men and women, incited by Sillence, on the 
18th of September, visited Winterbourn Hall, 
near Salisbury, the fine old residence of a family 
named Phillips. It was known that old Mr, 
Claude Phillips, who was a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, possessed a very fine collection 
of antique silver, and this was seized, together 
with the jewellery of his wife and daughters, and 
a good deal of other valuable property. 

The faithful butler, however, incensed at such 
unwarrantable theft, took a revolver and severely 
wounded one of the Socialists. In reprisal they 
drowned the old man in the lake before the 
house, together with his master and mistress, and 
afterwards burned the splendid old mansion to 
the ground. 


For this outrage cight of the band were arrested, 
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tried in London a week later, and executed on the 
day following their sentence. 

This caused a wild outburst of indignation. 
Sillence was active in promoting public meetings 
to protest against the action of his own colleagues 
on the Council, and Henry Harland was con- 
demned for what they declared had been the 
“wilful murder” of eight of their comrades. 

Sillence, having overstepped the bounds by his 
inhumanity, found his popularity on the wane, and 
now set himself in open opposition to Harland, 
whom he denounced as a coward and a blackleg. 

He gave to the Press garbled accounts of the 
secret deliberations of the Council, and openly 
charged Harland, the president, with misleading 
the country. At every street corner he found 
Socialist orators ready to re-echo his words. The 
Council, they declared, sat each day but did 
nothing. Where were all those rosy promises 
they had held out as tempting baits to the people? 
The people were being betrayed ! 

England, they said, was now worse off than 
under the old Government, for the new Council 
did not attempt to ameliorate the sufferings of 
the starving. They had been told that there 
would be no more starvation, no more penury 
and misery, but work for all. Instead, the price 
of bread and of every other commodity was rising 
steadily every day, and already destitution had 
increased a hundredfold. 
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Something must be done, every one declared. 
The promises made by Harland and his followers 
must be redeemed. 

But how, nobody could suggest. 

Jeered at by Sillence and his thousands of 
influential followers, harassed by the supporters of 
the deposed Government, criticised and worried 
by Sir Percy, and ignored by the Council itself, 
Henry Harland was living through strenuous 
times. The strain of it all would have broken 
most men. But Harland was a strong man, nay, 
a genius. His capacity for work was amazing, 
and the way in which he kept a cool head 
through those wild days and nights in September 
was little short of marvellous. Even his enemies 
could not help regarding him with admiration, 
as from the programme he had laid down he 
never swerved, or showed signs of discourage- 
ment, even though he was so sick at heart at 
the realisation that he was endeavouring to 
accomplish the impossible. 

He spoke to his wife, but told her little of 
what was transpiring. She, however, saw by his 
troubled countenance and preoccupied manner 
that he was faced with a problem which admitted 
of no solution. 

Grace Harland, with that baseless prejudice 
which so often possesses a woman, was fond of 
declaring that the downfall of England had been 
due to the Jews. To her husband, she argued 
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that the disaster Which had befallen the country 
ever’ SINCE: TO16; had been due to the power 
exercised by the Hebrew trace against England 
in favour of Germany, 

One September evening Harland returned home 
rather earlier than usual, and was Sitting with her 
in the upstairs drawing-room describing what had 
occurred at a turbulent Meeting of the Council, 

“IT am of Opinion, Harry,” she Said, as she sat 
before him near the fire, for it was a chilly evening— 
“TI am of Opinion, as you know, that England in 


sophisms than were the Roman Catholics, the 
Episcopalians, Or the Presbyterians. My studies 


S Working with the Jews for the Jews.” 
“I hardly follow you, wife,” her husband Said, 
removing the cigarette from his lips, « You've 
suggested something of this before,” 
“Let me explain further,” she Said. “In the 
Dreyfusian intrigue, Dreyfus represented the 


enlente cordiale of Jews and Teutons, The « power 
behind the throne’ jn London, in Paris, in 
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Washington has, ever since the beginning of the 
century, been the Jews. Rothschild and the 
others were behind King Edward the Seventh 
and his Ministers, Reinach was behind Clemenceau 
and the French politicians, William Loeb was 
behind Roosevelt and Taft, all representing the 
German expansion. Is not Germany the pro 
patria of the Jews? The Jews have worked for 
the triumph of the Teuton everywhere. They 
have not permitted, and will never permit, Great 
Britain or France to embark upon any scheme 
which might endanger the success of Teutonic 
expansion. Has not the history of the past 
thirty years shown this quite plainly? England 
was betrayed into the hands of Germany by the 
Jews, who then constituted the power behind 
the throne. Those journals owned by Non- 
conformists and Jews in 1909 daily assured the 
public of Germany’s goodwill, well knowing that 
she was preparing to strike a death-blow at 
Britain’s trade and prestige. Look at the Non- 
conformist Press to-day! Is it not always on 
the side of the Teuton?” 

“There is, of course, some truth in what you 
say, Grace,’ replied her husband. “I confess I 
had not before viewed matters from that stand- 
point. Your words cause me to think—and think 
deeply. I know many Jews, most honourable 
among men, who are my best friends.” 

“TI only refer to history—the history of the 
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past thirty years, Harry,” she replied. ‘ Ever 
since 1909—the year of the Lloyd-George Budget 
and of Bleriot’s aerial flight—the Hebrew has 
been ever in the ascendant, prompting the powers 
of Europe in favour of the Teuton predominance. 
The Jew has succeeded, but soon—very soon— 
he will be ousted by the yellow races, who will 
swarm over Europe and invest the whole land. 
Fortunate, indeed, is Great Britain that she is 
an island, for even the power of Germany will 
fade into insignificance before the overwhelming 
invasion of the yellow man.” 

“T agree with you upon the latter point, 
Grace,” replied the thinker, blowing a cloud of 
tobacco smoke from his lips. “But I think you 
are a trifle hard upon the Jew. The greatest 
statesman England has ever had was Beaconsfield, 
and surely he was not a pro-German!” 

“IT speak of the days after Beaconsfield’s death,” 
replied his wife. “Look back upon them, and 
you will see how the Hebrew race have betrayed 
Great Britain into the hands of her natural enemies. 
Is not the German Jew everywhere, and is he not 
paramount with his money and his influence? 
Many writers in 1909 pointed this out, but the 
British public, as always, alas! refused to listen.” 

“ Our business to-day, Grace, is with the Socialist 
State of to-morrow,” Harland said. He had great 
admiration for his wife. For a woman she was a 
deep and logical thinker, and often her conclusions 
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were very sound ones. In his heart he knew that 
there was much common sense in what she had 
said. Yet he was not in the mood to admit it. 

“The Socialist State will never be a success 
if you abolish home life, Harry,’ she declared. 
“Your manifesto regarding the amendment of the 
marriage-law is a mistake. I’m certain of it,” 
she added decisively. 

“T think not, dear,” was his reply. “It is part 
of our creed to emancipate woman.” 

“And at the same time to free man of his 
responsibility when he enters the marriage state!” 
she added. “It’s a fatal error—depend upon it!” 

Ter husband smiled. 

“It may be, but we have to try the experiment,” 
he replied. “The country is clamouring for it, 
therefore they must have it.” 

“And will you give the country everything for 
which it clamours?” she asked, looking at him 
with her serious eyes. “Is that your Socialism ?” 

He was silent. What could he say? How 
could he, before his wife, confess his own 
cowardice? 

He had risked all his popularity as leader by 
the bold stand he had made against George 
Sillence. But he dared not do so a second time. 
He had accurately gauged the position of the ex- 
gas-stoker in his relations towards the public, 
and he well knew that, by his own unpopularity, 
England must fall beneath the dictatorship of the 
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man whose actions had proved him to be an in- 
human blackguard, and who was working solely 
for his own personal ends. 

So he was silent. And by his silence his wife 
erroneously believed that she had caused him to 
reconsider his policy. 


CHAPTER XXII 
MASSACRE OF THE JEWS 


LIFE under the new Socialist State grew more 
intolerable each day. Starvation increased, and 
of personal security there was none. 

The country was too chaotic and in too great a 
turmoil to admit of the elections being held. The 
Provisional Council sat daily and discussed matters. 
But there being no unanimity of action, legislation 
was at a complete standstill. 

Upon Henry Harland was laid the blame for 
the failure of the Council to rise to activity. His 
enemies declared that he was placing every obstacle 
in the way—he who had led them to revolt was 
now deserting them! 

In reply to this charge he made a brilliant 
speech at a public meeting on the 27th of 
September in Drury Lane Theatre, once again 
urging the country to have patience while the 
Council evolved order out of chaos. 

He pointed out that the disorder had been 
created by the actions of the predatory bands, and 
those atrocities which had disgraced them as 
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Englishmen had been committed against his will 
or the will of the Socialist League. 

“The new era has commenced!” hecried. “ Let 
us work together to bring our ideals to a successful 
issue; let us, brothers and comrades as we now are, 
work for the common good. There must be no 
strife, no dissension. Let brotherly love abound, 
and then, aided by your patience, the Council 
will immediately place the Government upon a 
sound, a fine footing, and thus give Britain to the 
British!” 

Among that vast audience he heard many 
dissentients. Now that Socialism had come, a 
great percentage of its supporters were already 
eager for their own personal gain. They had seen 
the wealth of the rich removed from the West End 
houses ; their eyes had feasted upon hoards of gold 
and gems and articles of great value, such as they 
had never seen before. Why should not some of 
them, they argued, be theirs? The State would 
have enough even then. Sillence secreted a good 
deal of the property for himself, it was said, there- 
fore it was unfair that they had no share of the 
spoils. 

For that reason the lower classes refused to 
listen to Harland’s reasoning. They were both 
disappointed and impatient. The promises he 
had made had not been fulfilled. He had misled 
them. 

Strangely enough, on that same night, at a great 
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meeting of Socialists in Whitechapel, a wildly 
gesticulating speaker named Garnett, a dock- 
labourer, advanced almost exactly the same 
arguments regarding the Jews as Grace Harland 
had advanced. Thetruth was that he had listened 
to the speech she had made a fortnight before to 
a meeting of Socialist women, held in the Caxton 
Hall, when she had declared that the downfall of 
England had been due to the influence of the 
Hebrew race. 

When this black-haired violent speaker arose 
and delivered in his Cockney dialect a bitter 
condemnation of the Jews, his rough East End 
audience at once became convinced of the sound- 
ness of his arguments. It was a new and startling 
suggestion. 

“Down with the Jews!” they roared. “ Down 
with our enemies!” 

The fellow Garnett then urged his comrades to 
at once take their revenge. 

“The rich Jew has betrayed you,” he shrieked, 
“and the poor Jew has taken the bread from your 
children’s mouths! It is not the rich Englishman 
who is to blame so much as the rich Hebrew. 
There are hundreds of thousands of Jews in the 
streets in this neighbourhood within a stone’s- 
throw of this hall—men who will profit by this 
revolution. Will you still allow them to remain— 
these enemies and aliens? No,” he shrieked, 
“sweep them away. Let us take the law into 
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our own hands! Down with them! I say—rich 
and poor alike! Kill them!” 

“Kill them!” echoed the excited audience. 
“Down with the Jews!” they shrieked. 

So excitable was starving London in those 
stifling, never-to-be-forgotten days that any cry, 
however absurd, was instantly taken up, and crowds 
were cager and ready to act upon it. 

In this case the great meeting broke up in 
disorder, every one, men and women alike, yelling, 
“Down with the Jews!” Arms which had been 
placed aside after the rioting on the days following 
the outbreak of the revolution were again brought 
out, and the mob, infected by this newest ex- 
citement, went forth at once to do the bidding 
of Garnett, the latest aspirant to the public 
favour. 

That night many fearful scenes of carnage were 
witnessed in the East End of London. Thirty 
thousand men and women, armed with all kinds 
of weapons, surged into the back streets of 
Stepney, West Ham, and Canning Town, and 
making a house-to-house search murdered every 
foreign Jew who could be identified. 

In cold blood whole families were butchered by 
this wild and angry mob, whom unbridled law- 
lessness had transformed into veritable fiends. 
Thousands of innocent men and women were 
massacred in those dark, evil-smelling East End 
streets, which the alien Jew had transformed into 
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a quarter of his own, while many honest English 
men and women, being mistaken for Hebrews by 
the mob, were ruthlessly put to death. 

A favourite pastime with some of the younger 
men of the mob was to seize several Jews, tie them 
together, throw paraffin over them, and then burn 
them alive in the streets. Some of the unfortunate 
ones were shot down in their own houses, and 
many were stabbed to death without any chance 
of self-defence. 

The scenes throughout that hot thundery night 
eclipsed even Sillence’s atrocities. The mob, 
yelling death to every Hebrew, made a systematic 
search of every house in that quarter of White- 
chapel in which the foreign Jew had taken up his 
residence, It was soon increased by hundreds, 
attracted by the new form of sport, until there 
were half a dozen separate mobs at the murderous 
work. 

The murky London sky glowed red with the 
reflection of incendiary fires, and in many of the 
streets the gutters ran with blood. 

At dawn some one suggested wreaking vengeance 
upon the rich Jews, therefore a mob, who had been 
committing fearful atrocities in those streets running 
northward off the Mile End Road, moved off to 
Maida Vale, the district inhabited by the middle- 
class Jews. 

One man on his way procured a directory, and 
scribbling out a list of the Jew householders in 
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Elgin Avenue, Sutherland Avenue, Shirland Road, 
and Carlton Vale, those houses were visited and 
their Hebrew occupiers ruthlessly killed. Over at 
Regent’s Park some terrible scenes were enacted 
during the next morning, for now that Sillence was 
no longer allowed to kill or thieve, the excitable 
section of the public made the unfortunate Jew 
their excuse for pillage and murder. 

It is estimated that in the twenty-four hours 
following the meeting addressed by the man 
Garnett no fewer than ten thousand men, women, 
and children were butchered. The barbarous 
treatment meted out to the Jews was terrible, 
unprintable atrocities being committed in that 
blind madness of hatred. 

And, strangely enough, this dreadful massacre 
had, no doubt, been entirely due to the words uttered 
by Grace Harland at that peaceful meeting of 
women-workers in the Caxton Hall. 

The theory was a fresh one, and in that nervous 
state of the public mind any new idea was seized 
and acted upon without hesitation. 

But surely no one regretted this massacre more 
deeply than did Grace Harland herself. 

Her argument had been, in a measure, an illogical 
one, for the Jews had been no more an enemy of 
England than the Nonconformists, The latter in 
jeering at the serious and continued warnings of 
Lord Roberts and Lord Charles Beresford, and 
assuring us of our national security, had surely 
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been greater enemies of Britain than had the 
Hebrew race. 

But in those hot, breathless September days— 
days of terror and bloodshed—London had run 
riot, and the unfortunate Jews were the victims of 
an inflamed and impatient populace. 


Ed 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A PLOT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


On the night of the 30th of September the 
deposed Government were sufficiently bold to hold 
a public meeting of protest against the massacre of 
the Jews. 

At first it was believed that the Socialists might 
treat those who attended in the same manner as 
they had done the unfortunate Hebrews, but, as 
the Provisional Council had issued a decree 
establishing the right of freedom of speech, all fears 
were alleviated, and a mass meeting assembled in 
the Albert Hall, the principal speaker being the 
ex-Premier Sir Blundell-Palmer himself. 

It is only due to the Socialists to say that they 
themselves condemned most strongly the action 
of the anti-Semitic mobs incited by Garnett, hence 
they were in no way averse to a meeting of protest 
being held by the old Government. 

Harland and his followers were quite convinced 
that Sir Blundell-Palmer and his colleagues now 
exercised no serious further power in the country; 
therefore, he no longer treated them as enemies. 
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If they could be won over as friends of the new 
Socialist State, he had argued, then so much the 
better. 

The meeting had been called for eight o’clock, 
but long before that hour the great hall was packed 
with people, and crowds had assembled out in the 
Kensington Road and around the Albert Memorial, 
for it was the first Government meeting permitted 
since the revolution. Thousands were anxious to 
obtain admission, but were unable. Entrance was 
by ticket, and the Government had taken care that 
tickets should only get into the hands of its chief 
supporters. 

The huge hall, so celebrated in the history of 
English music, was packed with the most influential 
men in England—many of whom had been spoiled 
of all they possessed—yet the tone of the speeches 
was moderate, considering the manner in which 
the Socialists had treated them. 

Two of the most prominent younger members 
of the late Cabinet had addressed the meeting, 
when the tall, white-haired ex-Premier rose amid 
a thunder of applause and commenced a vigorous 
speech condemning the massacre of the Jews and 
urging the Socialist Council to bring the murderers 
to punishment. 

“The ugly feature of this new state of affairs,” 
he said, clenching his hand with vigorous gesture, 
“is the desire to crush out ‘Individualism.’ Un- 
less this feature be altogether obliterated in the 
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programme of our opponents, or at all events so 
softened and modified as to become less repug- 
nant, it will be sure to end in rebellion. Men and 
women nowadays claim the right of thinking 
matters out for themselves, and when their minds 
take them back to the past they are struck with 
the sionificant fact that practically everything 
worth recording in the history of the world has 
been accomplished by individual and not collec- 
tive effort. From the time of Alexander the 
Great,” went on the grand old statesman, “down 
to the modern times of Faraday, Edison, Marconi, 
and Leathart Barry individualism has played the 
chief part in human affairs, and in leading the 
onward march of human progress; while it is 
highly probable that, in spite of the teachings of 
to-day’s Socialist State, individualism and not 
collectivism will continue to lead the vanguard of 
human life. We wait—we will wait in patience— 
to see whether our friends are able to turn the 
tide of human affairs to suit the ideals which they 
have upheld to their supporters. If they cannot, 
then I say that Socialism, with all its tempting 
baits to the working-classes, is doomed from its 
birth.” 

At this declaration there was a wild outburst of 
applause from the packed audience. The grand 
old statesman gazed around upon the sea of 
upturned faces and saw that his supporters still 
clung to his leadership. 
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To utter any actual condemnation of Henry 
Harland, or the Council over which he presided, 
would, he knew, be most injudicious. The olive- 
branch had been held out to them by the Socialists, 
and the mere fact of their meeting being permitted 
showed a conciliatory spirit predominating. 

Continuing his careful but telling speech, he was 
referring to the recent coup a’état and to the effect 
it had had upon Britain’s prestige abroad. The 
whole audience were hushed, listening attentively 
to every syllable, and hoping to hear some 
declaration of the future policy of the Government, 
when, of a sudden, through the great hall there 
sounded a shrill police-whistle. 

It was a signal. Next instant there was a 
bright red flash upon the floor close to the plat- 
form, followed by a terrific report, which blew out 
many of the windows and wrecked everything in 
its vicinity. 

Shrieks from the maimed and dying rent the 
air next moment, causing a most terrible panic, 
which, however, was increased by another explosion 
following at the farther end of the hall—and 
another, and yet another, 

Then the hideous truth became instantly 
apparent, for a young man in the gallery was seen 
to fling something among the _ panic-stricken 
audience—something which exploded and dealt 
death and destruction all around. 

Some of the supporters of George Sillence were 
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in the hall armed with bombs, which they were 
hurling into their enemies with deadly effect. 

One fell upon the platform, and twenty of the 
Government's most prominent supporters were 
blown to atoms, the ex-Premier escaping almost 
by a miracle. 

The dastardly action of these men was beyond 
criticism. ‘The young fellow who was seen to hurl 
the bomb from the gallery, was seized, and there 
and then torn limb from limb, Yet in all parts of 
the hall men lay dead, blown out of all recognition, 
or horribly maimed and calling in vain for assist- 
ance. The shrieks of the wounded mingled with 
the groans of the dying, and the loud cries for 
vengeance upon those who had organised that 
secret and dastardly attack. 

The ex-Premier shouted only one sentence, but 
he made himself heard. 

“These,” he cried—‘these are the men who 
are, in future, to govern our dear old England!” 

It was a trap—a trap to kill Sir Blundell- 
Palmer and his chief supporters. The whole of 
that horrified audience—the men who had lived 
through the Reign of Terror of the past two 
months—now realised it, ere it was too late. 

Viscount Littlemere, ex-Lord-President of the 
Council, had rushed to the side of his old friend, 
Admiral Sir Henry Middleton, the First Sea 
Lord, who lay dying, with both arms blown away, 
and kneeling beside him was trying to catch his 
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words. A dozen others from the platform had 
also vathered round, bending over the poor 
shattered forms in an endeavour to relieve them, 
when some blackguard, unseen, hurled yet another 
bomb filled with picric acid into their midst, with 
a deafening explosion so terrible that not one 
survived. 

The Socialists present, careful not to betray 
their political convictions, were secretly delighted. 
The great coup engineered by Sillence had been 
effected, and over four hundred persons lay on 
the floor of the hall either dead or dying. 

Sillence had urged at the Council that the 
Government be allowed to hold their meeting, but 
his colleagues were unaware of the dastardly 
conspiracy he had formed; how that, in secret, he 
had gathered ten of his most trusted supporters in 
his house in Peckham and explained to thein how 
their enemies could be easily removed. 

The conspirators were delighted, and next day 
the bombs were procured and filled, while Sillence 
himself obtained by a clever ruse ten admission 
tickets. 

The murderers, posting themselves in various 
parts of the hall, were to commence their fatal 
work on the sounding of the police-whistle, and, 
alas! they accomplished it only too well. 

Of the late Governinent, in addition to the First 
Sea Lord and the Lord-President of the Council, 
the Postmaster-General, the Secretary for Scotland, 
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the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies all lay dead 
amid dozens of minor officials and Members of the 
House of Commons. 

The several surgeons among the audience were 
quickly busy among the wounded, and many other 
medical men from Kensington were soon upon the 
scene, 

And as those of the audience who had escaped left 
the great hall by the various doors, they heard the 
mob of Socialists themselves crying shame upon 
their comrades for their treachery and their 
dastardly work. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
PEACE AT LAST! 


THE events in the Albert Hall on that memorable 
night caused, next day, a revulsion of feeling 
throughout the entire country. 

Henry Harland, addressing the Provisional 
Council next morning, openly condemned the 
action of the assassins. 

“We are Socialists,’ he said. “Yet it scems 
that a section of us wish to brand us as murderers! 
I tell you, comrades, that the events of last night 
have horrified and disgusted even our most active 
supporters. How can we expect to proceed with 
the elections in face of such a blow to our propa- 
ganda? We are charged with low cunning, with 
treachery, and with malice aforethought, and are 
not those charges true? I call, comrades, for 
capital sentences upon these assassins who have 
been incited to commit this terrible crime. They 
merit death, and to death they must and shall be 
condemned !” 

George Sillence was present, his elbows upon the 


table, and upon his sinister countenance a mocking 
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smile, for he alone knew the identity of the ten 
men, and in secret he defied the Council to obtain 
their names. 

One had met with his just rewards at the hands 
of those he had attacked. The other nine were 
scot-free. 

Meetings of protest were held all over the country, 
and, just as Harland had predicted, their own sup- 
porters united with the once-wealthy in vigorous 
condemnation. Upon Harland himself lay a great 
and secret sorrow, for he felt that such actions as 
those must deal a death-blow to Socialism. 

To his private secretary, a prominent young 
barrister named Newton Hooker, he confided his 
belief. 

“If any other attempt is made against Sir 
Blundell-Palmer and his followers then Britain is 
lost to us,” he declared. “They must have fair 
play. Up to the present this has been a one-sided 
struggle only productive of a negative result. If 
the late Government desire to hold meetings they 
must be allowed to do so in security. Sir Blundell’s 
speech showed that he is aware of the futility of 
further fights against us. He and his followers are 
about to bow to the inevitable—but only if we 
agree to live with them on terms of peace.” 

Sir Percy Leathart Barry was in despair. He 
spoke to Harland almost hourly over the telephone, 
urging him to exert every effort to tranquillise the 
public. 
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But the public were, as may be imagined, again 
worked up to the greatest pitch of excitement 
and fury by the supporters of the late régime, 
who were everywhere declaring that the Socialist 
Government was a blood-and-iron one. 

For a week after the terrible outrage the whole 
country was once more in a ferment. The various 
branches of the great Socialist League met and 
passed resolutions calling upon the Council to 
exert its authority in the preservation of order, 
while more than one newspaper boldly condemned 
the ex-gas-stoker as the arch-conspirator, a charge 
which, of course, he stoutly denied. He even went 
so far as to write a letter to the Zzmes inviting 
the Council to prosecute him. 

Meanwhile all the efforts of Harland and the 
Council were directed towards forming the actual 
Socialist State. 

In the present condition of affairs, however, 
Harland and his colleagues found themselves in 
a quandary. In those chaotic days nobody could 
really define what the Socialist State was to be. 
It had been talked of vaguely for three decades. 
Long ago in the C/arzon, as far back as February 
1908, it was declared to be “the people, not a 
small and privileged class, not an army of 
stiff-necked unintelligent officials directed by a 
capitalist or a landlord, or a Kaiser, but the whole 
British people. How could the people enslave 
the people ?” 
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But the broader and clearer definition had been 
given in the Mew Catechism of Soctalism—a. book 
now very much in vogue—which said— 

“We mean the establishment of a political power 
—in place of the present class State—which shall 
have for its conscious and definite aim the common 
ownership and control of the whole of the world’s 
industry, exchange, etc. 

“Socialism is an economic theory because the 
economic conditions form the material basis of 
human society ; but Socialism is much more than 
that; it embraces all the relations of human life. 
The establishment of Socialism means a complete 
change in society in all its aspects. 

“State ownership, State tyranny, State inter- 
ference exist to-day. We have to bear them 
now; we have to pay for them now. The people, 
as such, owe nothing. And the Socialists demand 
that the people shall owe everything. Note the 
‘State, the ‘people. So great is the difference 
between that word ‘ State’ and the word ‘ people.’” 

How to accomplish all this upon a firm basis 
was the problem which the Council were now com- 
pelled to face. It was useless, declared Harland, 
to hold the elections until some plain straight- 
forward plan for the rebuilding of institutions 
now swept away had been decided upon. 

Therefore, all through the month of October, 
while things in England were daily going from 
bad to worse, the Council sat in that Committee 
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Room at Westminster slowly evolving the details 
of what was to be the new Socialist State. 

Ever prompted by the great thinker, who daily 
paced the terrace at Broughton Hall, trying to 
elucidate that most difficult of problems, Harland 
placed before his colleagues an experimental 
programme which they, knowing him to be a 
genius and a leader of men, adopted almost 
without discussion. 

It was a remarkable, even amazing programme 
—one such had never been adopted by a civilised 
community since the world began. 

Yet it followed very closely the lines laid down 
by the writers of 1908 as to what the Soctalist 
State should be—the complete change in society 
in all its aspects. 

So sweeping were some of the reforms that the 
Council itself sat aghast while Henry Harland 
expounded them. 

What would be the result of this remarkable 
experiment? they asked themselves. 

Ay, what? 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE NEW SOCIALIST STATE 


THE elections were held on the first day of 
November. 

Throughout England, Wales, and Scotland— 
Ireland being under Home Rule—the whole 
populace was in a ferment of excitement, for the 
programme put forward by the Provisional Council 
was a most attractive and alluring one. 

To the working-classes, among other reforms, 
were offered— 

1. A legal working day of seven hours. 

2. Minimum legal wage of thirty shillings a 
week for both sexes. 

3. Distribution among the people of all profits 
from State-owned industrics. 

4. Abolition of all direct taxation. 

5. Free maintenance of all attending State 
schools. 

6. Pensions for both sexes after the age of 
sixty. 

7. Establishment of State pawnshops. 


8. Establishment of State restaurants. 
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9. Public ownership of all hotels and the sale of 
alcoholic liquors. 

10. Abolition of the standing-army. 

11. Public ownership of food and coal supply. 

12. Abolition of the marriage tie. 

13. Nationalisation of land. 

14. Repudiation of the National Debt. 

The final item of this remarkable programme 
caused a discussion in the Council lasting over a 
fortnight. It was no less than a proposal to 
abolish the Christian faith ! 

Henry Harland fought against it, using every 
influence in his power to prevent such an out- 
rageous measure being included in the programme 
ofthe reforms. At Grace’s suggestion he threatened, 
as a last resource, to resign the leadership, if it 
were adopted, and at last succeeded in defeating 
the intolerable proposal. 

The items mentioned above were only a few of 
the many enumerated in the huge manifesto which, 
headed “National Council of Great Britain,” 
commencing “ Comrades,” was posted on every 
hoarding in the country a week before the elections 
were held. 

The 1st of November was a memorable day. 

In few constituencies dare a Government candi- 
date offer himself for election. Indeed, Sir 
Blundell-Palmer and his followers saw that, in the 
present state of the public mind, the clap-trap 
programme of the Socialists appealed strongly. 
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To attempt anything in opposition was useless. 
The experiment must be tried, they all agreed. 
Therefore, they offered no resistance. 

The trade of the country had been going from 
bad to worse ever since the Day of Awakening, as 
the Socialists termed it. Indeed, in the manu- 
facturing districts hundreds were dying from sheer 
starvation. The fount of public charity had dried 
up. Hospitals and orphanages had closed for 
want of funds, and the sick poor were dying in 
their own homes for want of medical care. 

The formation of the new Parliament was, there- 
fore, hailed with great rejoicing everywhere. Onthe 
night of the elections many of the main thorough- 
fares of London, especially the great new boule- 
vards were illuminated at the public expense, and 
firework displays given in the parks. Illuminated 
airships hovered over the great capital, and those 
who could afford it made aerial trips to see the 
wonderful effect of the illumination from two 
thousand feet above. 

All day long, and all through the night, 
triumphant processions paraded the streets with 
music, all displaying the red carnation. The 
socialist hymn was heard everywhere, and on all 
hands the cry went up, “ Britain for the British !” 

Telegraphic reports reaching the central Social- 
ist office at Westminster showed the vote of the 
country to be unanimous in favour of the new State. 
In every constituency, save one or two remote 
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divisions of Scotland, a Socialist had been success- 
ful at the poll. Only in one division had there 
been any serious opposition. In the Attercliffe 
division of Sheffield, a number of young hooligans, 
supporters of the late Government, made a raid 
upon one of the polling stations, maltreated the 
returning officer, and burned the ballot-boxes. 

Beyond this, however, very little disorder was 
reported, and the Socialist Parliament, or National 
Council of Great Britain, as it was called, came 
into being amid universal rejoicings. 

The new era of national prosperity had actually 
begun! The dark clouds which hung over the 
country ever since the great uprising had now 
opened, revealing a bright and rosy dawn. 

The country, hysterical and irresponsible, went 
mad with joy. 

Then, on the 18th of November, the National 
Council held its first sitting in the old House of 
Commons, now repaired, renovated, and rendered 
more modern in many respects. 

The era of tranquillity which had now set in was 
not, however, to the taste of Sillence and his party. 
By various clever ruses he had endeavoured to 
institute an agitation against Henry Harland, with 
a view to replacing him as leader. But his cam- 
paign was happily frustrated. 

At the election of President of the National 
Council he became a candidate, for his influence 
was a strong one with the disorderly portion of 
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the public. But on the vote being taken, his past 
record was recollected, and Harland found himself 
placed in the presidential chair by a huge majority. 

The occasion of his first speech was indeed a 
memorable one. 

It was nine o’clock on the night of the 19th 
of November when, before a full House—for the 
Council Chamber was still termed “the House”— 
he rose to thank his colleagues for the confidence 
they still reposed in him. 

With his thumb linked in the arm-hole of his 
waistcoat—a favourite attitude of his when deliver- 
ing a speech—he made a brilliant appeal to the 
public for their forbearance and patience. 

“This new Socialist State,’ he went on, “we 
have established because we believe it will be for 
the benefit of mankind. Our measures are not 
predatory ones, as we have so often been told. 
They are based upon co-operation and an equitable 
distribution of the wealth arising therefrom. Un- 
fortunately a certain section of our comrades have 
stirred up strife and hatred with deplorable results. 
Yet the revolution has been accomplished, and we 
trust, with the public confidence, we may be able 
to introduce such reforms as will benefit all classes 
in this country, irrespective of creed or party. 
The vast masses of our people are now in starva- 
tion and distress. We intend to alter all this, and 
to strive towards a higher, better, and more pros- 
perous existence. Too long has the worker been 
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paid a starvation wage. In future he will be paid 
a minimum legal wage, in addition to receiving 
a share of the national wealth. Every man or 
woman is entitled to the reward of their labour, and 
that they shall receive this reward shall be our first 
care. The public have voted solid for Socialism, 
therefore the people are with us. They desire to 
try the experiment, and if they will have patience 
and forbearance, we will quickly show them that 
their trust in us is not misplaced. Our motto here, 
in this House, is still the old warcry of the Social 
Revolution, ‘ Britain for the British !’” 

His declaration was hailed by wild plaudits from 
both sides of the House. He had lived through 
troublous times—times which only such a genius as 
he could have survived. Any other man but he 
would have fallen from the leadership, or thrown it 
up in disgust. Yet, urged on by his wife, he had 
stood firm and resolute against the partisans of 
disorder, until now peace reigned everywhere, even 
though England’s high prestigeamong nations was, 
alas! a glory which had departed. 

The rebuilding of those portions of Parliament 
which were wrecked by the mob, and by the mis- 
directed shells from the Government’s airships, 
were proceeding apace, while so hysterical had the 
public become, that already subscriptions were 
being invited towards a great national memorial in 
the form of an Arch of Triumph to be placed at 
Piccadilly Circus—an open space much wider and 
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more imposing than it had been in I9g09—in re- 
membrance of the liberation of the nation from the 
thraldom of the capitalist. 

Truly the country was full of newborn enthusiasm 
at the dawn of the new era. But it was the en- 
thusiasm born of the national hysterics. 

The thinkers paused and pondered. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
HARLAND ASKS A QUESTION 


ON the 30th of November the National Council 
passed unanimously the first item of the Socialist 
programme, the Seven Hours’ Day, which was 
made the occasion for yet another national re- 
joicing. 

“Work for all!” was the cry everywhere. 

The Council were legislating for the workers! 
At last the working-man was to have his own. 

In the crowded industrial districts of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire especially were the people delighted. 
Henry Harland was their saviour, they declared. 
To his initiative all was due. No young person 
under eighteen was to be employed in any labour, 
and everybody was to be paid thirty shillings a 
week. The days of poverty and starvation were 
at an end. The capitalists, the men who owned 
the great mills of Oldham, Bolton, Bury, and 
Manchester, had been swept away like dust before 
the east wind. In future, the people would own 
them themselves, and every man would be paid 


adequately for his labour. 
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The National Council, by their constant applica- 
tion to the legislation in hand and by measures 
they were passing solely for the benefit of the 
worker, were fast earning the goodwill of the 
people everywhere. 

The old order of things was looked back upon 
as areignoftyranny. The landlord, the capitalist, 
and the profit-monger had sucked their blood, they 
declared. But under the new Socialist State this 
was utterly impossible. 

The conferences between Sir Percy Leathart 
Barry and Henry Harland were many. 

After the sitting of the House, Harland would 
often go by airship down to Andover, and spend 
the whole night in consultation with the great 
thinker in the silence of his oak-panelled library, 
now, alas! devoid of many of the artistic objects 
with which he loved to surround himself. 

Harland had displeased Sir Percy by his refusal 
to withdraw from the manifesto the amendment of 
the marriage-laws. Yet the Baronet had accepted 
his judgment as the better one. He admitted that 
nothing should now be attempted that might for a 
moment imperil the success of the new State. 

Sir Percy was delighted at the reception of the 
first measure of reform adopted by the Council. 

“We were quite justified,” he declared to Harland, 
as they sat together one night before the blazing 
fire in the library. It was already one o'clock, and 
Harland had just arrived from London, his aeroplane 
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descending in the park outside. “We were quite 
justified in adopting a short working-day, I feel 
sure. It has taken the workers with us. There’s 
not a man in England who is not interested in our 
work, well knowing that it is for his individual 
benefit. Hitherto the laws have been made by the 
capitalist in the interests of capitalism. To-day 
they are made by workers for workers.” 

“Tt was said long ago by our opponents—by Sir 
William Cooper, I think—that Socialism cannot 
grow and flourish in an atmosphere created out of 
the deep religious faith of a people; religion must 
therefore be uprooted and flung aside. But we 
have already shown this to be a fallacy,” declared 
Harland. “We have adhered to Christianity, 
and are nevertheless accomplishing our pro- 
gramme.” 

Sir Percy drew slowly at his cigar as he leaned 
back in his comfortable leather arm-chair, his serious 
eyes fixed upon the fire. 

“That is true, Harry,” he replied at last. “But 
there was much truth in Sir William’s arguments 
against Socialism as taught by the leaders of his 
day. He told us, and with much truth, that hatred 
and strife cannot well thrive where reigns that 
peace which is born of the comfort and consolation 
of Christian faith and the hope and encouragement 
of Christian prayer, and therefore Christian worship 
must be destroyed, and Christian men and women 
must submit to be brought up on the cold hope- 
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lessness of Atheism. Weary wanderers in this 
world who have hitherto been warmed and cheered 
by those bright beams which Christianity sheds 
with such prodigality upon the world must now, he 
pointed out, turn to the frozen wastes of Material- 
ism with the dreary despondency of icy despair. 
They must not be touched by one of those brilliant 
rays which stream in profusion from the Christian 
Sun and pierce through the gloom which so often 
enshrouds the human soul—as easily as a sword 
blade cleaves the air—because we, the Socialist 
leaders, before we can succeed, must kill hope, and 
set up despair in its place.” 

“T hardly agree with that argument,” said 
Harland. ‘What we are daily accomplishing has 
shown it to be, as it was, the argument of twenty- 
five years ago.” 

“It is as true to-day as it was then, depend upon 
it,” declared Sir Percy. “ Sir William told us in his 
Perils of Socialism that the protection of all classes 
provided by constitutional methods, the rights sur- 
rounding private ownership of property, private 
enterprises, personal liberty of action and freedom 
of contract, the marriage ties and the sacredness of 
domestic life, together with justice, peaceful govern- 
ment, and all else that English people hold most 
dear, must perish and be cast out before Socialism 
established its system of confiscation and ex- 
propriation.” 

“But is not the confiscation and expropriation 
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in the interests of the worker?” asked Harland. 
“We are giving Britain to the British!” 

“T am in no way disappointed at the work of 
the Council, Harry,” replied Sir Percy. “I regret 
all those untoward events following the revolution. 
Those atrocities of Sillence were committed be- 
cause we were not sufficiently firm—because we 
had not gauged the public mind as accurately as 
we ought to have done. But that is all now of the 
past. The revolution has been accomplished, and 
the country has shaken off for ever the shackles of 
capital and landlordism.” 

Harland then described the debate of that 
evening upon the pet measure of Sir Percy’s, 
that all children attending the State schools 
should be maintained by the State. 

“A certain section of the Council is opposed to 
it,’ he said. “ They argue that wecannot possibly 
do it, and pay six hundred and fifty millions— 
which it is estimated must be prcvided for the 
minimum wage of thirty shillings a week for men 
and women workers. It has been shown to-night 
that to maintain all the children attending State 
schools will cost at least one hundred millions 
annually,” 

“But the scheme I laid down was that the 
scholars in the Second and Third Grade schools 
shall work, the former earning three shillings a 
week and the latter six shillings. In addition, 
we should have four million students and ex- 
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students working six hours a day and producing 
thirty shillings a week,” remarked Sir Percy. 

“The programme has been explained in detail, 
but the majority of the members of the Council 
consider it unworkable,” Harland answered. “ They 
argue that this, with the old age pensions, the 
minimum wage, and the other heavy items would 
be too great a drain on the national wealth.” 

“Then they are not Socialists!” Sir Percy 
cried, 

“They are Socialists,’ replied Harland, very 
quietly. “Socialists who have discovered the fatal 
errors in our programme, just as you and I 
have done, Percy. Remember, we are asking 
the country to hand over at least nine hundred 
millions annually, in addition to all existing taxes, 
with another hundred millions of lost private and 
public charities which we shall have to make good, 
while yet another hundred millions will be re- 
quired if the State maintenance of school children 
be adopted. Is it feasible? the country will ask. 
Will our plan work, or will it result in national 
bankruptcy ?” 





CHAPTER XXVII 
CONCERNS FREE WOMAN 


So many difficulties were encountered in the State 
maintenance of school children that, with re- 
assurances to the public that the measure should 
be brought forward after more pressing legislation 
had been accomplished, it was placed aside. 

The next business of the Council, however, 
was the reform of the marriage-laws, and the 
emancipation of woman. 

Every woman in England had been eagerly 
looking forward to the promise of the future, 
when the Socialist principle would be fully applied. 
One Socialist writer had pictured her “radiant with 
health and happiness, love and liberty shining from 
her eyes, the beautiful high-souled sister-mother 
of the men that are going to be.” 

Sir Percy, in the silence of his library down at 
Broughton, prophesied failure. Harland, in his 
heart, knew that they were about to take a false 
step, yet the people were clamouring for the 
whole Socialist programme to be put into effect; 
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therefore there was no help but to float on along 
the rising tide of public opinion. 

In the House the old threadbare arguments 
were advanced. The struggle for existence had 
become hard, so lonely and so bitter, it was 
declared, that a woman under the old laws had 
been constrained to sell herself into a still more 
terrible bondage. For the sake of bread and a 
home she married, and thus became the unpaid 
servant of her lord, and the mother of his children. 

One speaker, Mr. George MacDonald, member 
for South Lambeth, declared that “the chains of 
a decrepit and soul-destroying orthodoxy and 
conventionality had, after centuries of training, 
tamed a woman’s spirit, dulled her intellect, and 
crippled her body. So she has never been able 
to escape from the dominion of proprieties. But,” 
added the speaker, quoting from the words of 
kthel Snowden, who had so valiantly championed 
the cause of the Socialist woman in Igo9, “it will 
be seen that conditions of life are much worse for 
women than for men; that women have far to 
travel before they arrive at a condition of equality 
with men; that women are trebly bound— 
economically, to the capitalist; sexually, to the 
man ; and spiritually, to wrong ideas of life—ideas 
which are a degradation to themselves and a 
disaster to their children. Far below the lowest 
working-man is the woman. But Socialism will 
bring liberty to both, a double portion of liberty 
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to her; and the two, set free, shall show to the 
world what it has never yet dreamt of, of what 
human nature is capable when it dwells in the 
warmth and sunlight of Liberty, Equality, and 
Iraternity.” 

A host of reforms were suggested. Half the 
members of the House held different views. Some, 
be it said, were entirely against the proposed 
changes, declaring that it must lead the country 
upon the downward grade. he marriage tie 
was sacred, and any attempt to relax it would 
only lead to a condition of open immorality. Yet 
the majority were for a change. “ Reform” was 
their watchword. Everything was to be reformed 
under the Socialist State. 

Therefore through greater part of the month of 
November the House discussed nightly what these 
reforms were really to be. 

Grace Harland, in the peace and quiet of her 
home, devoting herself to the education of little 
Daisy, shook her head as she read the reports of 
the speeches in the newspapers. 

“It is a mistake, Harry,” she constantly told 
her husband. “If the marriage-law is relaxed, as 
proposed, it will be fatal to the privacy of home 
life and of marital affection.” 

“I know, wife,’ he sighed. “Yet what can I 
do in face of public opinion?” 

“Remain firm, as you remained firm against 
George Sillence. By a bold front, and by adopt- 
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ing the attitude Percy has suggested, you will 
win the praise of every woman in this country.” 

“Ah, you are mistaken, Grace,’ was his reply. 
“The women are eager for the change. That’s 
the great difficulty. I can do nothing to stem 
the tide. The change must come.” 

Next night in the Flouse, Mr. Henry Crewdson, 
a white-bearded old Socialist, and friend of Bernard 
Shaw when in his prime, rose and boldly made a 
brilliant speech denouncing the proposed reforms. 
He was sufficiently brave to quote the words of 
the anti-Socialists of 1909 against his own followers, 
for amid a chorus of “ Oh’s!” he cried— 

“ Comrades, I ask you this question—a question 
put by a great and conscientious writer who 
strenuously opposed our programme, and whose 
splendid work you have all read, I refer to Sir 
William Cooper—Are we prepared to let loose a 
veritable host of State inspectors and ignorant 
officials of various degrees fo teach us how to live 
and pry into the secret places of our inner lives? 
Are we prepared that the mothers of our children 
should become the salaried servants of the State 
by accepting—‘as her wages for important work 
done for socwety in bearing or rearing it’'—a sum 
of money for every child she succeeds in bringing 
into the world and successfully rearing? Do we 
really desire that our young children should be 
handed over to the State at a tender age, and 
alienated from that home influence which is known 
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to be so good and essential to the life of our 
young folk?” | 

His voice was drowned by a chorus of voices in 
opposition. 

But he persisted, appealing to Harland for 
the right to be heard. Then, after silence was 
again restored, he proceeded in his manly vigorous 
tones, which echoed through the House. 

“Comrades!” he cried. “I ask you to take 
the first circle of twenty householders of your 
own personal acquaintance, and put the question 
to the test. Ask them— 

1. Are there certain undesirable conditions in 
your home life which render it necessary 
that the State should take charge of your 
children? 

2. Are you prepared to vote for a measure that 
would give the State a legal right to take 
your children from you and educate them 
on some plan of its own? 

3. Are you prepared to abandon all parental 
authority over your own children and 
surrender them to the unrestricted control 
of the State? 

“If these questions were put to people of all 
creeds and classes, among the poor and middle 
classes as also among the well-to-do, it is doubtful 
whether you would get a single affirmative answer 
except from those ne’er-do-wells, those ‘ wasters,’ 
who would sacrifice wife, children, and everything 
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else in this world, which other men prize and hold 
most dear, to save themselves expense and trouble. 
Surely we Socialists are not legislating for them ! 
We have bound ourselves to do our strenuous 
utmost for the benefit of all—men and women 
alike. This is no longer a Class war, but a 
peaceful transition from one state to another. 
But,” he added, holding up his finger in warning, 
“T tell you, comrades, that if you destroy home 
life, if you trespass upon its sanctity with your 
laws and your inspectors, then you will be 
establishing the rock upon which the ship of the 
Socialist State will eventually split and founder.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE SOCIALIST’S HOME 


HENRY CREWDSON’S warning passed unheeded. 

Indeed, the House had cried him down. 

For yet another week the debate continued 
until, at last, the measure was passed—a measure 
which swept away the Christian ceremony of 
marriage, substituting for it a simple declaration 
before the civil authorities. The contract was to 
be held binding, except with the consent of the 
community to its dissolution. In future there 
was to be no special command of obedience 
from one to the other. In the long code of new 
laws divorce was rendered much more easy of 
accomplishment. If, after marriage, the couple 
found themselves absolutely incompatible in 
temper, faithless, imbecile, or immoral, the sufferer 
could obtain complete dissolution of the contract 
with leave to enter into another marriage. This 
applied equally to men as to women, only women 
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had to prove two charges and men only one. 
Separation was abolished, and no stigma remained 
upon the illegitimate children, or those of divorced 
parents. 

A certain section in the House expressed itself 
in favour of the total abolition of marriage. But 
fortunately these advocates of promiscuity were 
outvoted. 

Yet by these new laws the bond of marriage 
was made no longer sacred. The whole object 
was, as one speaker put it, “that the free woman 
could give her love freely.” She was to become 
a “comrade” of her husband, and not his slave, 
for by the new law she was rendered absolutely 
independent as soon as she entered the state of 
maternity. She was to be paid by the State a 
weekly sum per child so long as it lived and 
thrived, as wages for important work done for 
society in rearing it. 

Female State doctors were to prescribe and 
care for the child from the moment of its birth, 
while State nurses were to see to the child’s 
well-being. 

The child was, however, to be the property of 
the State and not of its parents. 

It was hoped by this, declared the Council in 
a manifesto to the women of Britain, that careful 
mothers and nurses would rear baby boys, instead 
of wilfully allowing them to die as had so long 
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been the case, then the adult sexes, being more 
equal in numbers, marriage under honourable 
conditions would be rendered possible. It was 
also hoped that by opening up new spheres of 
interest to women, in which they were to be well 
paid and honoured, it would put an end to the 
immoral side of human nature. 

Quickly following on the marriage reforms 
came laws dealing with the home life in the 
future. 

The servant problem was solved by the establish- 
ment of communal servants. Under Socialism 
domestic duties were to be reduced to a minimum, 
A law was passed whereby communal servants 
were to be separated for special work which, for 
a few hours each day, they were willing to do in 
the houses of the citizens. No indignity was to 
be attached to the work. It was enacted that 
any person exhibiting contempt towards any 
communal servant shall be punished by being 
compelled to do that servant’s work for a specified 
time. 

The State also instituted a system of inspectors 
to instruct the people in the advantages of fresh 
air and proper sanitation. Laundry-work was 
made co-operative among the working-classes, 
while, among the more enlightened, vulgar ostenta- 
tion was prohibited by law. Even the present 
dress of women—declared by the reformers to be 
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due to ages of masculine hatred, callousness, and 
cruelty—was reformed by an enactment which 
forbade the use of tight corsets and tight boots. 
Arms and shoulders were no longer permitted 
to be exposed in evening-dress, nor dead birds 
or the skins of animals allowed in outdoor 
attire. 

The use of jewellery for personal adornment 
was not allowed. Dress was ordered to be 
“modest, graceful, and of ample folds, yet not 
binding, nor straining or crushing the body. It 
may be rich in colouring and in texture, but not 
brilliant.” The use of face powder or hair dyes 
was made an offence. 

In the future, meals were to be taken, not in 
the privacy of the home, but in the communal 
restaurants, the profits of which were to be 
afterwards equally distributed. 

It was argued that by this reform, instead 
of two hundred meals to prepare with two 
hundred fires and two hundred cooks there 
would be only one. Instead of two hundred 
shopping journeys, or of two hundred houses 
reeking with food often unsavoury, there would 
be only one. 

To the State was given over the entire 
food and drink supplies, while at the same 
time the complete emancipation of women was 
effected. 
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It was argued that this was not a gain of party, 
nor the enrichment of a class, but there had been 
granted an obvious right, and that in this bright 
new era the gentler sex had been “raised out of 
the accursed slavery of custom, tradition, and 
conventionality into the sweetness and light of 
a perfect liberty.” 

The whole country again went frantic with 
delight. The Press were loud in their praises of 
the blessings of the Socialist State, and in every 
town great demonstrations of women were held 
in celebration of their state of freedom. 

The law regarding the married state was, 
of course, made retrospective, and from 15th 
December the whole of the new code came into 
force. 

From that day—most memorable of days— 
home life in our dear old England became 
strangely revolutionised. By that single enact- 
ment it was, indeed, swept away. 

Children, the pride of their parents, were no 
longer their own property, while within a week 
the worst side of human nature was already assert- 
ing itself. Husbands were already secretly plotting 
how best to get rid of their wives and of the family 
incubus, 

Divorce was so very easy. A domestic quarrel 
and the marriage-knot could be at once cut, without 
any long and expensive litigation, orders for resti- 
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tution of conjugal rights, decrees xzsz and all the 
rest of the legal procrastination of the old Divorce 
Divison. So in thousands of cases men were 
delighted that their fellow-men had made such 
laws, for they foresaw in them an easy opportunity 
of casting aside their wives to become burdens to 
the State. 

A great section of the Socialist public, however, 
deeply regretted that the Council had not decreed 
the total abolition of marriage. They might just 
as well have done so, for the contract was now only 
binding just as long as one of the contracting 
parties wished. Already the married women them- 
selves were slowly awakening to the fact that the 
new law deprived them of much of their domestic 
happiness, 

As the State restaurants rose in every quarter 
and they were compelled to herd at meals with 
other women, instead of taking them /éte-d-téte 
with their husbands in the peace of their own homes, 
they quickly began to realise the irksomeness of 
State control. 

‘The communal servants who did the housework 
were slovenly and insolent from the first, well 
knowing that the housewife dare not correct them 
or complain. The State inspectors who intruded 
to “inspect” the children—who were no longer the 
parents’ property—were overbearing and fastidious 
in a hundred ways, for they, in turn, were 
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compelled to exhibit their assiduity to their superin- 
tendents. 

Somerset House was now made the headquarters 
of the Domestic Control Department, and surely 
the inspectors issuing thence were every whit as 
inquisitive and as intolerable as were the Income 
Tax inspectors under the old order of things. 

All this was most vividly brought home to 
Grace Harland, the quiet, patient woman who loved 
her husband as herself, and her little daughter 
most of all. 

And yet she, one day when the inspector called, 
suddenly awakened to the fact that she no longer 
had control of her owndaughter, Little Daisy was 
now the property of the new Socialist Statc, to be 
inspected at all hours and at all times, and to be 
reported upon like any other chattel belonging to 
the new Government. 

Grace Harland bore it all in patience, yet 
that night when her husband returned from 
the House she explained to him what had 
occurred, and described the superior attitude of 
the inspector. 

“Tt is all against my will, wife,’ he replied. “I 
fought against it in secret, but, alas! we were in 
the minority. In the new order of things, what the 
public want they must have.” 

“But surely the public never wished for this!” 
she cried. “You have freed women, it is true. 
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But their freedom is far worse than their bondage 
of old!” 

“T know, Grace,’ was his answer. “I know— 
and no one regrets it more than I do myself. Yet 
our Socialist programme must be carried out—and 
to the letter.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
A GLIMPSE OF DAWN 


ENGLAND was in a state of constant unrest. 

The most sweeping enactments were being 
passed each week—laws which put an end to the 
rent-monger and profit-monger—until the wage- 
earner became dazzled by the brightness of the 
new outlook. 

The shorn were triumphing over the shearers. 
The latter were being robbed of all they had by 
the most drastic and far-reaching laws, while 
money, it was intended, should become a mere 
instrument of exchange, a valueless token serving 
as a common measure of all labours, great or small, 
performed for the community. 

The repudiation of the National Debt by the 
new Socialist Government created a very bad 
impression abroad, and at once dried up our 
national credit. 

In the National Assembly it was argued by one 
very fluent Socialist that in the past the savings 
of the entire body of workers in Britain did not 
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amount to more than 46 per head, while each of 
them had been born into the world with 422 
of National Debt tied like a millstone about his 
neck. 

“Let us defy the capitalist !” cried the Member 
for Oakham, in the course of his fiery harangue. 
“Let us repudiate our debt, and let our new 
Socialist State commence with a clean slate.” 

‘After a week’s debate this step, so fatal to the 
country’s interests, was taken. 

‘The next measure brought. forward was one to 
abolish the army. 

Harland was bitterly opposed to this, using 
all his influence to prevent the disbanding of the 
military. His supporters pointed out the constant 
danger of another invasion by Germany if the army 
were swept away, declaring that we should be an 
easy prey to any foreign foe. 

But, in favour of the motion, Sillence made a 
violent speech. With a dramatic gesture of the 
hand, he asserted that men no longer fought for 
the pleasure of kings. They fought to guarantee 
the income and augment the possessions of their 
Financial Highnesses, Messrs. Rothschilds, Barnatos, 
etc., and to fatten the lords of the money market 
and factory. The rivalries of kings had been 
supplanted by the rivalries of bourgeois cliques. 

“For the past half-century when we have fought 
it has only been to ensure our Factory Kings 
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a bonus of 30 per cent.” he argued, “and to 
strengthen the Barons of Finance and to keep up 
the rate of interest for shareholders in mines and 
railways. Was not the Transvaal War a most 
disgraceful example of this? The flames of 
Alexandria, and the holocausts of Tel-el-Kebir 
and El-Teb were also the enforcing of the moral 
law in connection with Egyptian Bonds contracted 
at 45 per cent.” 

In this important question of the Army, the 
House was divided. One section of the Socialists, 
the thinkers, were strenuously against the proposal. 
But, as in other measures, the country screamed at 
any opposition and the mob were triumphant, 
members withdrawing their objections in deference 
to the views of their hysterical constituency. 

So at a single blow our standing army, the pride 
of the British race—the men who had been ever 
ready to do anything, and to go anywhere in 
defence of the Empire—was disbanded. 

Again there was a period of universal joy. The 
people regarded this “reform” as emancipation 
from the slavery of universal service. Under 
Socialism, they cried, every man was free, and 
every man in future would be sure of a home. 

True, the starvation and suffering were terrible, 
now that black winter was drawing on. But the 
workers cheered themselves by the belief that the 
pinch could not last much longer. The National 
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Council were now at last securing Britain for the 
British. 

In this new era of prosperity speakers told their 
hearers they need have no fear, Every wage- 
earner would get all his earnings. He need not 
save up for “a rainy day.” There would be no 
necessity, for no man or woman would in future be 
left destitute or helpless in old age. The sick 
would be cared for, and widows and orphans 
would be cherished and protected. The State had 
promised to provide for all children. 

Such were the glowing pictures of the future 
daily painted at the street-corners in London and 
the great cities. 

Under Socialism snobbery was dead. There 
would, in future, be no unemployed, no tramps, 
loafers, or beggars. Every man, cultured or 
illiterate, would be compelled to work for his swn 
bread. There would be work for all, food for all, 
hope for all, and joy for all. 

The hungry, open-air listeners at windy corners 
shivered, buttoned their coats, and shouted them- 
selves hoarse at such welcome announcements by 
these paid advertisers of the new Government. 

By the first week of January the House had 
passed the bill abolishing all indirect taxation. 
This had the effect of depriving the Exchequer of 
#65,000,000 annually, that being the amount of 
custom, excise duties, etc., collected yearly, but how 
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that sum was to be provided nobody exactly knew. 
The new Socialist State was engaged in pulling 
down all existing institutions, not in rebuilding 
them. That was to come later on, they told the 
country. 

So the country starved and waited. 

Already there were signs of disaffection among 
the disbanded army. The majority had gone over 
to the people on the outbreak of the revolution, 
and now, they declared the people had treated 
them shabbily. They had been trained to defend 
Britain against the invader. War was their trade. 
Why should the Socialists take their trade away 
from them ? 

But their just complaints were drowned by the 
wild plaudits of the mob, for the Assembly was 
now engaged in the most important item in the 
long list of the reforms—the statutory minimum 
wage of thirty shillings a week for both male and 
female workers. 

“Thirty shillings a week!” was the cry heard 
on every side. No more hungry mouths, no more 
empty cupboards or starving children! Work was 
to be provided for all capable adult applicants at 
the recognised rate of payment. Thirty shillings 
was to be the minimum wage. Therefore, men 
marched in triumphant procession through the 
London streets wearing red paper favours, carry- 
ing the Socialist banner, and singing the Socialist 
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hymn, or the new popular song of the music-halls, 
the first line of which ran— 


‘Oh! the everlasting job, 
At the wage of thirty bob.” 


The adherents of the late Government declared 
the proposal to be a rash one—a desperate scheme 
flung to the country with the utmost reckless- 
ness. 

It was shown by elaborate calculations during 
the long debate that the average wage of the 
workers of Britain was sixteen shillings a week, 
while the thirty-shilling wage would cost the 
country no less than seven hundred million 
pounds annually. This was irrespective of other 
reforms which were to be brought forward immedi- 
ately, namely, “ Free Insurance against Sickness 
and Accident,” “Free Administration of Justice,” 
“State Construction of Workmen’s Dwellings,” 
“ NMunicipalisation of Hospitals.” 

Now the public and private charities of the 
kingdom prior to the social revolution had amounted 
to over one hundred million pounds annually. 
But, owing to the predatory legislation, this had 
been entirely dried up. Therefore, this hundred 
millions would be added to the long tale of 
obligations of the new Administration. 

Socialism postulated a condition of society under 
which there would be universal prosperity, general 
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affluence, and an absence of real indigence. Yet 
level-headed men were asking themselves where 
the huge income was coming from to pay for it all, 
now that the national credit had been destroyed. 

To many deep-thinking folk it seemed incredible 
that any Government, formed even out of the most 
irresponsible revolutionists such as George Sillence 
and his adherents, could deliberately launch upon 
society a scheme which, with the old age pensions 
and the maintenance of children, at the lowest 
estimate would cost the country a minimum of 
nine hundred millions in addition to many existing 
taxes, with another six hundred millions looming 
in the near future. Yet the new Government, amid 
the wildest rejoicing, adopted the minimum wage 
of thirty shillings. 

Thus they earned the plaudits of the country, 
without, however, reckoning at what cost they 
secured them. They had blindly adopted a policy 
which was suicidal—a policy which Harland him- 
self, as he sat silent in the President’s chair in the 
House, knew sooner or later must result in much 
tribulation and despair, 

But the wage-earners in every corner of the 
country went mad with delight. At last Britain 
had a real live Government—a Parliament of 
workers, who were legislating for workers. 

The execrated classes against whom the Socialists 
had hurled their fierce anathemas had all been 
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swept away. The profit-monger, the interest- 
monger, the landlord, the capitalist, and the 
employer had all gone. 

Socialist England was free and—in the words of 
the writer of the music-hall song—free 


‘*With an everlasting job, 
At a wage of thirty bob.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
DESCRIBES AN OUTRAGEOUS PROPOSAL 


EVENTS moved quickly. 

Hysteria had seized the country. It welcomed 
any reform, however wild and impracticable it 
might be. 

Through the great frost of February, which lasted 
three whole weeks, England starved uncomplain- 
ingly, and hundreds died. The Council were doing 
their best, it was urged. The new order could not 
be established upon any sound basis in a single 
day. 

As a temporary measure, food was given from 
the national restaurants to many thousands of 
hungry poor, pending the taking over of factories 
and workshops by the Government. These food- 
stuffs were being purchased abroad with the gold 
seized from the various banks, yet the new 
Treasury officials were already beginning to wonder 
how long their present resources would last. 

The public, however, knew nothing of this, and 
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they cared less. “Britain for the British!” they 
cried. 

During the latter days of February—in that year 
unusually cold and snowy—Grace Harland took 
little Daisy down to Broughton on a visit to her 
brother. 

Henry’s Parliamentary duties took him away so 
much that she seldom saw him, except at break- 
fast, and for, perhaps, half an hour in the early 
hours of the morning. Therefore she accepted 
Sir Percy’s pressing invitation to spend a few 
weeks in the country. 

It was while Harland was absent one day in 
conference with Sir Percy, and the Presidential 
chair was being occupied by Evan Thomas, the 
vice-president, that an ex-docker named Bird 
sprang upon the House a proposal to devote all 
existing places of worship to secular uses. 

In a violently atheistic speech, he declared that 
the free people owned no Master. He denounced 
the clergy as foremost in the rank of humbugs and 
hypocrites, and jeered at Christianity as a survival 
of medieval superstition. Parsons, he declared, 
prayed to God for their fellow-men and then 
claimed from them a pecuniary reward for so 
doing. Therefore he urged that all churches and 
chapels be taken over by the State, and in certain 
centres free secular concerts be given in them. 

He proposed that concerts be given each evening 
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in Westminster Abbey and other places for the 
entertainment of the workers, and that public 
worship be henceforward forbidden. 

This gave rise to a most excited debate in 
which many of the speakers openly declared their 
disbelief in their Maker, and stood firm for the 
proposed “reform.” Free entertainment, they 
declared, was what the public required, and it 
was for the Council to provide it. 

Of public halls there were not sufficient, it was 
argued, and the churches remained empty save on 
one day each week—the day of the Killjoys— 
the minority who still clung to the old order of 
things. 

All this was communicated over the telephone 
to Harland at Broughton. 

He sat with the receiver to his ear in utter 
amazement at the words of his secretary. Only 
by the most strenuous endeavour had he been 
able on the last occasion to defeat the measure 
brought forward for the abolition of Christianity. 
He knew that Bird was popular and had a great 
following among the lower classes. Therefore 
to counteract his influence would be extremely 
difficult. 

He discussed the serious situation with Grace 
and Sir Percy that night—discussed it calmly and 
in all its aspects. 

“To destroy religion has never been any part 
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of our programme, Harry,” declared the great 
reformer, his brows knit thoughtfully. “Our 
opponents have charged us with the intention of 
doing so, but we have always stoutly denied such 
an allegation. Yet here is the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of the anti-Socialists! Cannot this 
fellow Bird be suppressed? Cannot you induce 
him to withdraw his proposal? Why, if such a 
law were adopted it would probably alienate half 
our followers.” 

“ Bird and his friends are a serious power to be 
reckoned with,” Harland declared. “Their pro- 
posal is one which will, of course, be welcomed by 
a great section of the lower classes—if we may dare 
to term them as such.” 

“But can’t you prevent this, Harry?” urged 
Grace as, seated by the big log-fire, she looked up 
from her fancy needlework into her husband’s 


eyes. 
“As President I have no actual voice,’ he 
responded. “I can use influence, but I fear it will 


be of little avail. The Church is, alas! no longer 
popular with the people. They regard ministers 
of religion as paid idlers.” 

“It is surely a regrettable fact, Harry, that our 
Christian religion should thus be threatened with 
extinction,” his wife said. 

“It was threatened by one of our well-known 
socialist writers in 1910,” Sir Percy remarked. 
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“He declared that, under the new order, there 
would be no room for an anti-Christian ‘hireling 
ministry’ any more than for a vulpine gang 
of lawyers. If they will preach, he said, they 
must have first earned their living by honest 
labour.” 

“That is so,’ replied Grace; “but we have 
always been led to believe that Christianity 
would be retained — Christianity as for the 
first time really understood and applied among 
men.” 

“ Bird has argued to-night that a man cannot be 
a Socialist without being a Christian,” Harland 
said. 

“Then why does he make this proposal to turn 
places of worship into concert-rooms and music- 
halls?” asked Sir Percy. 

“In order to justify himself with the people,” 
Harland replied. “He knows, as well as we do, 
that this measure will be a most popular one. 
The public will, if his suggestion is carried out, 
hail him as a great benefactor, and he will thus 
earn for himself that cheap notoriety which, un- 
fortunately, most of the members of the House are 
courting.” 

Sir Percy Leathart Barry sighed. His estimate 
of human nature had, he knew, been an incorrect 
one. Each day that passed showed him more 
plainly that the ideal Socialism of which he 
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had for so many years dreamed was utterly 
impossible. 

The Socialism now being tried was, alas! only 
that which appealed to the worst side of mankind 
—to idleness, lust, avarice, and irreligion. 

Again the telephone bell rang, and Harland’s 
secretary gave him a further summary of what had 
just occurred in the House. 

Speaker after speaker had risen to support 
Bird’s outrageous proposals. Some were not in 
favour of altogether abolishing the Christian 
religion, but all were unanimous in agreeing that 
the State should provide the public with entertain- 
ment, and that the places of worship should be 
devoted to the people with that object. 

Ministers of religion were condemned in un- 
measured terms. The cant of the pulpit must be 
at an end, they said. Clergymen had proved out 
of the Gospels that all men were free, yet in the 
end had exhorted them to bow their heads in 
slavery. 

No more glib and voluble speakers had any age 
produced than those who now formed the House, 
and as the majority were agnostics the arguments 
put forward in support of Bird’s proposal were, no 
doubt, clever and appealing. 

Those who had the courage to defend their 
religious principles were received with laughter and 
cries of “Oh!” They were denounced as falling 
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away from Socialism,and as clinging to the old 
order of things. 

Henry Harland listened to his secretary’s voice 
like a man in a dream. Was it really possible 
that, after all, the National Council would make 
a clean sweep of all religion, both Church and 
Nonconformist? 

“Henry,” exclaimed Sir Percy very quietly, 
“this must not be! We are now going too far. 
You'd better return to the House at once, and use 
all your influence against this most outrageous 
proposal.” 

“Yes, Harry,’ urged his wife. “You have 
already allowed the alteration of the marriage 
laws, and by that destroyed all the sanctity of 
home life. If you deny God and sweep away 
religion, then surely you will hurl England to her 
downfall.” 

“How can I help it, Grace?” cried her husband, 
in despair. “I know that we are drifting—drifting 
onward to our doom. But the people do not 
foresee the end. They are dazzled, blinded, 
enthralled by the golden prospects of prosperity 
which the Socialistic State holds out to them.” 

“Then return—now—at once, Harry,” urged Sir 
Percy. “You and I are responsible for all this, 
remember. We opened the flood-gates of public 
opinion, and by us was the revolution proclaimed 
and accomplished. The tide of public opinion is 
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now overwhelming us, But go—try and stem it— 
try your utmost to get this abominable proposal 
withdrawn. Go,” he said, adding fervently, “Go— 
and may God be with you!” 

And Harland wished them both good-bye and 
hurried out into the darkness of the park where his 
aeroplane awaited him. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
GRACE HARLAND’S AWAKENING 


“WE acknowledge no Master!” This was the 
final declaration of the Socialists. 

The existence of Almighty God was publicly 
denied by more than half the members of the 
National Assembly, and notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of Henry Harland, the out- 
rageous proposition of the man Bird was actually 
passed as law — with one amendment. The 
worship of God was allowed, but all existing 
cathedrals, churches, and chapels were, in future, to 
be devoted to secular uses. 

A law was enacted by which evening concerts 
were to be given daily in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 
Westminster Abbey, in the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, and in the Brompton Oratory. All 
synagogues were ordered to be pulled down, 
while the Salvation Army and Church Army 
were disbanded. 

The debate, which lasted three days, had been 
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marked by outrageous profanity, which greatly 
shocked the religious portion of the community. 

But who were these religious ones? the Socialists 
asked. Only the once-powerful classes, and 
nowadays they did not count. The millions of 
England were, alas! unbelievers who were tired to 
death of what they called the “hireling parson” 
with all his cant and self-righteousness. 

Henry Harland and his followers, endeavouring 
to do their best for the country in these remarkable 
circumstances, were in utter despair. 

By all the drastic reforms of the working-classes 
who had so suddenly become rulers, a change had 
come over everyday life—a change from _ indt- 
vidualism to collectivism which had revolutionised 
our dear old England out of all knowledge. 

By early spring the new order of things had 
begun in real earnest, for the Socialists, now they 
were seriously at work, did not allow the grass to 
grow beneath their feet. They were eager for the 
promised prosperity. 

The State control of everything brought with it 
hosts of officials, superintendents, inspectors and sub- 
inspectors of both sexes who intruded everywhere, 
even into the sanctity of the home. There was an 
absence of privacy and an absence of individual 
effort which brought about much idleness. 

Those who were given employment found that 
they were working, not for themselves, but for 
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the benefit of the community. Therefore they 
took no interest in their work, and felt that others 
might labour—others who were stronger and more 
fitted. They could not rid themselves of the old 
belief in “every man for himself.” Hence they 
became dissatisfied, and in consequence idle and 
indolent. 

Adverse comment was heard all over the country, 
but it was lost in the wild enthusiasm of the rnob. 
In many towns anti-clerical riots broke out as 
soon as the Council had decided to confiscate and 
give over the places of worship to the people. 
Unpopular clergymen and ministers were hooted, 
hunted, and sometimes maltreated. 

The Archbishop of York, on account of an anti- 
Socialist speech at Ripon, was found in Hull, 
dressed; in his canontcals and publicly ducked 
in the Humber amid the jeers of the assembled 
thousands. In more remote towns parsons who 
had become unpopular had their houses burned 
over their heads, and more than one unfortunate 
cleric lost his life in an endeavour to protect his 
wife and family from insult. 

The most abominable sacrilege was committed 
in some of the cathedrals and most of the churches. 
At Ely Cathedral the communion-plate was 
broken up and the images of our Saviour upon 
the stained glass smashed. From St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, the communion-table was brought 
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out and publicly burned in Broad Sanctuary, to- 
gether with all Bibles, Prayer-Books, and other 
objects found within the sacred edifice, an act 
which caused the formation of a lawless band of 
idlers who, under the leadership of a tram-driver 
named Hanson, went forth to make visits to the 
various London churches for the purpose of 
committing sacrilege. 

“Down with the Church! Down with the sky- 
pilots!” were the cries everywhere. At the West- 
minster Cathedral images of the Virgin were 
defiled and destroyed, while pictures of the saints 
were torn and burned. The whole of the 
internal decorations and fittings were ruthlessly 
destroyed, but an attempt made to set the place 
on fire happily failed. 

A great riot occurred at a public meeting in 
Liverpool owing to a Church of England clergy- 
man, an estimable man named Deighton, making 
a strongly antagonistic speech. The opposing 
factions fought together in the hall, with the 
result that revolvers were freely used, and 
nearly fifty persons were killed and wounded, 
Mr. Deighton himself being shot through the 
heart while in the act of denouncing the Socialist 
State and all its pernicious works. 

To preserve order was impossible now that the 
fatal mandate had gone forth to abolish all places 
of worship. Nearly every sacred building in the 
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country was being sacked by the wild mobs, who, 
acknowledging no Master and no ruler, avenged 
themselves upon the Church and its ministers. 

In some churches convivial gatherings were 
held, and men actually endeavoured to play 
dance music upon the organ, while in others, 
variety performances of a questionable character 
were given, for the censorship of stage-plays had 
long ago been abolished as grandmotherly and 
out-of-date. 

There was not a single home in the whole of 
the kingdom that had not been affected by the 
new legislation. In the great towns housewives 
had no longer those arduous duties to perform, as 
formerly. They did no cooking—all meals being 
taken at the communal restaurants—no laundry- 
work, that being done in the communal laundry, 
while home ties they had none, now that their 
children were the property of the State, and were 
visited so constantly by inspectors. 

At first every working-woman had welcomed 
the change. But very soon, alas! it was discovered 
to be only a fool’s paradise. The Socialists had 
misled them ! 

One of the first women to deplore the new order 
of things was Grace Harland herself. 

She had stayed for several weeks at Broughton 
Hall, but owing to a faint rumour reaching her 
ears she returned home with little Daisy to 
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Earl’s Court Road, and remained there in pre- 
tence of entire ignorance of what had been 
rumoured. 

The astounding whisper which had reached her 
was to the effect that Henry Harland, the man 
to whom she was so devoted, having witnessed 
the ease with which his friends had rid themselves 
of their wives, had become the admirer of a pretty 
dark-haired girl, the daughter of one of his 
colleagues, the Member for West Ham. Her 
name was Elma Borwick, and she was a leading 
member of the committee of the great Red Carna- 
tion League, the huge organisation of women 
Socialists. 

Grace had never met her, though she had often 
read of her,and seen her portraits in the illustrated 
papers. She was, no doubt, extremely intelligent 
and attractive ; indeed, one of the best known of the 
younger women Socialists. 

Yet what could Harry see in her? 

She remained in silence, consumed by the fierce 
fires of jealousy and suspicion. 

One wet afternoon she went to the Caxton Hall 
in Westminster, and there heard her rival deliver 
an address upon the municipalisation of the 
bakeries—a measure for which was then before 
the House. 

A tall, slim, neat figure in a flowing Greek robe 
of pale green—the easy artistic gown now adopted 
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by women under the new Socialist State—stood 
upon the platform and delivered quite a brilliant 
little speech. She had coal-black hair, large 
velvety eyes, and a complexion which told of a 
Southern mother—for indeed Mrs. Borwick was 
from Provence—and a sweet, modulated voice. 
Her beauty was striking indeed, Grace was com- 
pelled to admit. Yet why should she replace her 
in her husband's affection? 

She went home and calmly thought it all over. 
Her suspicions were horrible ones. 

Of late Henry had been very cool towards her, 
inconsiderate, and neglectful. Indeed, she had 
seen that her return to London had been un- 
welcome, while, on inquiry, she had found that the 
whispers regarding her husband being constantly 
in the company of Elma were perfectly true. 

He was neglecting his duties at the Council, 
often being absent from committees in order to 
lunch or dine with the clever, intelligent girl 
who had, it seemed, so completely enmeshed 
him. 

The girl’s father had a pretty riverside cottage 
close to Boulter’s Lock, and at that house she 
discovered Henry Harland had spent many autumn 
afternoons together with his new-found love. 

Grace wondered what she should do. What, 
indeed, could she do? Was her own happiness 
really at an end? Had this Socialism, which 
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she had always supported, wrecked her own 
life as well as that of thousands of other 
women P 

She resolved to remain silent and watchful. 
She could not bring herself to believe that Harry 
intended to transfer his affections. She loved him 
so truly, and so well. 

Sweet-faced and patient she remained through 
many days, wearing out her heart in jealousy and 
in fear. Was her husband, the very man who had 
allowed the amendment of the marriage laws to 
pass without opposition, about to take advantage 
of the ease with which a man could evade his 
obligations? No, she declared within herself. It 
could never be. 

Harry was, no doubt, attracted by that hand- 
some, dark-eyed girl, but perhaps he admired her 
remarkable intellect more than her actual personal 
beauty. Elma was a political woman. What 
more natural than that she should frequently 
consult her leader ? 

So with such thoughts as these she endeavoured 
to console herself, trying always to hide from 
herself facts that soon, alas! became only too 
patent. 

Was she mistaken in her suspicion—or was he 
about to take advantage of the new law and cast 
her off like an old glove? 

Little Daisy belonged to the State. The sweet 
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little chatterbox was no longer her own child. 
Therefore if Harry took this step she would be 
alone—alone! 

And these loose laws of marriage were the laws 
which the women of England had actually wel- 
comed. The National Council had declared that, 
by them, they were giving to woman her freedom. 
But was it not rather the giving to men the 
freedom of lust and licentiousness—were they 
not now allowed by law to break any woman’s 
heart ? 

But Socialism had abolished all sentiment, and 
nowadays in England all love, paternal affection, 
sympathy, and softness of heart seemed dead— 
killed by law. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
FREE WOMEN 


GRACE HARLAND’S case was not an isolated one. 
In this narrative of an exciting period of English 
history it is impossible to deal with individuals, 
save with the chief actors in the national drama. 

While millions were still starving, or existing 
upon the daily dole of the State, millions of other 
men were earning their thirty shillings a week at 
such factories and workshops as had been taken 
over by the Government. 

As yet, the State were unable to redeem their 
promise and provide work for all. It was now the 
end of May. Winter had passed, and spring was 
well advanced. The trees in the parks told the 
stifled Londoner, just as they ever have done, of 
the resuscitation of nature and of the fresh country 
far beyond bursting into green. 

The destruction of home life had abolished 
domestic happiness, and the men who were at 
work, in the majority of cases freed from the 
responsibility towards their wives, now became 
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heedless of their homes, and were searching for 
the society of other women younger and more 
pleasing. 

Thus domestic bickerings and much unhappi- 
ness spread everywhere. On every hand women 
were telling the same tale of husbands who were 
formerly models of domestic virtue becoming 
irritable, neglectful, and threatening at the slightest 
word to demand release on the ground of incom- 
patibility of temper. 

Thus no woman was safe in her position as 
wife. 

The huge barrack-like structures, which were 
being built everywhere in order to house the poor, 
were watched with considerable misgiving. It was 
said that the millions now poor, existing in their 
overcrowded slums, would be better off in these 
self-contained dwellings, yet the thinkers foresaw 
the horrors of the common kitchen, the scramble 
for meals, and the life in common. 

The Socialists had talked of setting free the 
hands of those slaves—our women, and asked what 
objection there could be to the general dining-hall, 
when so many people of the middle-class already 
took their meals in restaurants? Surely life in 
these great blocks of self-contained dwellings 
would be better than under the old system of 
homes that were rotten, insanitary, and inadequate. 
The slums bred disease and caused the early death 
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of millions who might be made into a national 
asset, they argued. These homes of the poor had 
been a menace to the public health, and even to 
think of them caused one to be sick and sorry. 

True, during the past thirty years the actual 
work of slum destruction had been very slow, and 
the process of slum creation very rapid in all the 
larger towns. The pigsties in which people lived 
were private property often owned by individual 
councillors. Therefore, one of the few Socialist 
measures calculated to be of public benefit was 
that which condemned all slums, and substituted for 
them either self-contained flats or small detached 
houses. 

As regards family life, however, the arguments 
of the Socialists could not hold water. They 
declared that so many women were working in 
factories under the old order of things, their 
children being put out to nurse during the day, 
that home life with the worker had been impossible. 
Where married women were employed, there was 
no home life, was what they replied to those who 
dared to criticise their policy. There had been, up 
to the day of the social revolution, nearly three 
million married women at work in factories and 
workshops, while over five million unmarried 
females were wage-earners. 

In three million homes at least there had been 
no home life under the old system of liberty, 
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competition, and individual initiative. How, they 
asked, could Socialism destroy what had not 
existed ? 

But, notwithstanding their arguments to the 
contrary, the hard fact remained that the happiness 
of the homes of the great middle class of England 
had been wrecked—and by these new laws. 

Men no longer looked forward to the cosiness 
of their evening meal in company with their wives, 
and the easy hours afterwards besides the hearth. 
The meal was now taken at the common table of 
the great municipal restaurant, while afterwards 
the evening was spent at some entertainment, 
provided also by the municipality. 

Housewives, hitherto clean and thrifty, now dis- 
heartened and despairing, neglected their homes, 
for now that their husbands were no longer allowed 
the privilege of a meal in the privacy of their own 
houses, they ceased to provide for their ease and 
comfort after the labours of the day. 

It must be remembered that under Socialism 
what had been known as the middle classes con- 
stituted England. The once great and wealthy 
had now descended the social scale and joined 
them. The professional and commercial classes, 
employers of labour, manufacturers, capitalists, and 
landlords had all gone to join the middle classes 
and were now compelled to work for the State at a 
wage of thirty shillings a week. 
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To such the destruction of home life was a 
staggering blow. It was bad enough for the State 
to rob them of everything they possessed, but it 
was adding insult to injury to send processions of 
inspectors to pry into the sanitation and arrange- 
ment of the home and to question the children 
regarding their clothes, their schooling, and the 
treatment they received at the hands of their 
parents. 

Oflicials now multiplied at an alarming rate. 
Each new enactment had brought with it hosts of 
unnecessary inspectors, until the people began to 
ask themselves in wonder where it would all end. 

It was argued that the wage-earning mother 
under Free Trade, Freedom, and Competition had 
not belonged to the State. She belonged to the 
employer. 

Now that she was State-aided it was believed 
that she would be free, healthy, honoured, and 
happy. 

Alas! no greater mistake could have been made, 
for what Grace Harland had been slow to discover 
was already plain to thousands of other women of 
the middle and lower classes. 

Socialism had put an end to all domestic affection 
and happiness, and the home-loving woman, instead 
of being free, had been placed in a position which 
humiliated, disheartened, and degraded her. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
LOVE AND THE RED CARNATION 


IN Parliament many scenes occurred during the 
excited debates regarding the Bill to provide for 
the equal distribution of the profits from State 
manufactures. 

The practical Socialists abused the ideal Socialists. 
Both Harland and Sir Percy were often closeted 
together in utter despair. The social revolution 
had overwhelmed and swallowed all their high 
ideals and good intentions. The Sillence-Socialists 
called the Harland-Socialists “Traitors to the 
Cause, while others who urged patience were 
called “ Melodramatists” without an atom of care 
for the poor. The Thomasites called the Anti- 
Thomasites “Liars,” and the Anti- Thomasites 
called the “Red Carnations,’ or members of the 
great Women’s League, “Sneaks, Spies, and 
hysterical Screamers.” 

The outrageous sacrilege committed in the 
churches had alienated all the ideal Socialists, who 
numbered hundreds of thousands, and they had 
gone over to the late Government. Those days 
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were the days of the paid agitator, the street-corner 
advertiser, and the voluble loafer. Men who were 
set to work to earn their thirty shillings grumbled 
because others were not also compelled to work; 
and towards the end of May in many districts of 
London small demonstrations were made by the 
“wasters” against the action of the Government in 
failing to provide work for all. It was very well 
to promise that all men should work, they said. 
But why should they work while others lived in 
idleness? Besides, who would do the scavenging ? 

Everywhere signs were not wanting that the new 
order of things was not giving the satisfaction that 
had been expected. 

The people had bought Socialism dearly, at the 
cost of much bloodshed and of money. Had they 
made a bad bargain? 

The 29th of May was a memorable day 
to Grace Harland—memorable, indeed; for that 
morning, owing toa slight difference over a most 
trivial matter, her husband, calmly, in a low, de- 
termined voice, announced to his wife that he should 
seek a divorce on the ground of incompatibility of 
temper. 

She stood in the dining-room in Earl’s Court 
Road staring at him, dazed and staggering as 
though she had received a blow. 

She tried to speak, but her tongue clave to the 
roof of her mouth. 
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He, the man she loved with all the strength of 
her being, was about to abandon her because the 
law gave him licence to do so—to abandon her in 
favour of the dark-skinned girl who championed 
the cause of the woman-worker! 

The truth that she had tried to conceal from 
herself had fallen upon her at last. Harry’s love 
for her had departed ! 

She reeled, and, clutching at a chair for support, 
stood before him open-inouthed. 

“So I, your wife, am to be one of the first 
sufferers under your accursed Socialism !” she cried 
hoarsely. “True, I was a Socialist—I am still an 
ardent believer in the ideal Socialism, but not in 
this agnostic Socialism which only ministers to the 
avarice, vices, lusts, and indolence of every one. 
You and your friends, Harry, have pulled down all 
existing institutions before rebuilding them. You 
have wilfully misled the people into believing that 
the thraldom in which you are placing them 1s 
freedom. The fools have swallowed your enticing 
baits. I, too, believed in them. But I now see the 
folly and impossibility of it all! Your laws have 
destroyed everything that a woman holds most 
dear, and have brought upon her only disappoint- 
ment, bitterness, and despair!” 

Henry Harland did not reply. He stood con- 
templating the cigarette between his fingers. 

“You surely do not really mean to forsake me, 
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Harry!” she went on, looking into his face in 
intense earnestness, 

“TI have said what I mean, Grace,” he replied 
very slowly. “I regret it,” he sighed, “but of late 
we have had many differences. You are unhappy, 
because I am foreed to be absent so much— 
because 7 

“And these are your excuses!” she interrupted, 
full of a fury that was but natural. She loved him 
dearly, yet the very law which he himself had 
allowed to go through without opposition had, 
alas! brought about their estrangement. “It was 
Percy and yourself who taught me to believe in 
Socialism. Yet I never dreamed that by my 
belief I should wreck my own life!” 

“T think we need not discuss it further, Grace,” 
replied Harland coldly. “Times have changed. 
We are living under new conditions—conditions 
of freedom. You will be free—just as I shall 
bes’ 

“And you will go to the black-haired girl who 
has now attracted you!” she cried. “You will 
abandon your sweet little child who loves you 
so!” 

“As I’ve said, Grace, you will be free in the 
future. You will no doubt find some man with 
whom you can be happier than you have been with 
me. Under our new Socialist laws which have 
swept away the ridiculously antiquated conven- 
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ances which have trammelled us in the past, this 
ought not to be difficult.” 

“T know, Harry,” cried the despairing woman, 
“but I love you!” 

Henry Tlarland smiled. If he spoke the truth, it 
would be to tell her that he, like thousands of 
other men, had grown tired of his wife, and 
welcomed this new law by which the marriage-knot 
could be so easily untied. 

Though so honest in his politics and a man of 
sterling worth, yet towards Grace he knew he 
was acting as a blackguard. He hated himself 
for it; yet I:lma Borwick drew him irresistibly 
towards her, by some magnetic influence which he 
could not describe—some power the influence of 
which he had never before experienced. 

“Harry,” his wife said at last very seriously, 
“you have turned Society upside down, but, ask 
yourself how long it will last! When your 
opponents have put you in an awkward corner you 
have replicd: ‘But that is not real Socialism !’ 
You have lead this social revolution, Harry. You 
and your followers have juggled with figures to 
support your oft-repeated cry that the workers 
have been robbed of a share of their wealth. But 
you know well, in your own heart, that the 
Socialism you have instituted is upon an unstable 
basis—that your house is built upon the sand! 
You told the people that the ethics of Socialism 
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were identical with the ethics of Christianity ; yet 
how have you kept faith with the millions who 
have believed in you?” 

‘“Reproach me, Grace,” replied her husband, 
standing before her with bowed head. “I know,” 
he sighed, “I know, alas! too well where Socialism, 
as now instituted, is bound to fail. But the country 
wanted Socialism—and I have given them what 
they wanted.” 

“And you have passed a law by which men 
may abandon their wives at will and the State 
relieves them of the responsibility of their 
children!” 

“T was not in favour of that law,” he protested. 

“No,” she retorted bitterly, “but you — their 
leader—are among the first to take advantage 
of it!” 

What could he say? He had no self-defence. 
He had discovered that Grace was already 
aware of his admiration for Elma Borwick. What 
use to lie to her? That dark-eyed girl with 
the olive skin and pearly teeth had enmeshed 
him. 

Does not history present a curious record of the 
modern leaders of men being held in a woman's 
toils—from Nelson down to Boulanger and poor 
Parnell ? 

Henry Harland knew well that the new order of 
things was only based on fundamental blarney and 
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nonsense. The ideal Socialism, such as Sir Percy 
had intended to introduce, was terribly just, and 
implacably honest. They had intended that every 
man and woman should be master of his or her 
own soul and body; but how had they succeeded? 
Why, not at all. They had failed—/azled igno- 
mentously f 

“Do you still adhere to your intention to leave 
me, Harry?” asked the sweet-faced, unhappy 
woman, with tears in her eyes. 

For a moment he did not reply. At last, ina 
low, husky voice, he answered— 

“Yes, Grace. I—I must; and I crave your 
forgiveness.” 

“You are not master of yourself!” she sobbed 
hysterically, “ifso you would never abandon me 
thus!” 

“No, Grace,” was his quiet reply, “I admit that 
I am not.” 

“That girl has bewitched you!” she cried, 
covering her face with her hands and bursting into 
a flood of tears. “Then go to her—let her take 
my place, and may she make you happier than I 
have done. Good-bye, Harry,” she added hoarsely. 
And she stretched out her thin white hand in 
farewell. 

He took it without a word, and likewise without 


a word he turned upon his heel and left the 
house. 
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From the window she watched his retreating 
figure as he walked towards the Kensington 
Road. 

Then, when he had passed out of sight, she 
flung herself down upon the divan and, burying her 


head in the cushions, sobbed as though her heart 
would break. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE BLOW 


HENRY HARLAND did not again return to Earl’s 
Court Road. 

To the poor deserted wife the house was silent 
and lonely. From little Daisy she concealed the 
truth as long as possible; but the child was 
for ever asking when her father would be back and 
why her mother was so constantly in tears, until at 
last Grace confessed the truth that her father had 
left and would never return. 

The child tried to comfort her mother, and this 
touched Grace so that she again burst into tears. 

Meanwhile, Harland, having filed his petition for 
divorce, reapplied himself to the work of the 
Council, and was constant in his attendance at the 
House. 

He had had a stormy scene with Sir Percy down 
at Broughton. ‘The Baronet had openly expressed 
his disgust at the manner in which he had treated 
his sister, and declared that in future he wished to 


have no further dealings with him. 
239 
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“And I, too, am sick and tired of being your 
puppet, Percy,” cried the man who had so lightly 
cast aside the woman who loved him. “Urged on 
by you, I proclaimed the revolution, and the people 
rose to support me. Had I, however, carried 
out your policy to the full, Socialism would, 
ere this, have been dead—killed by its own in- 
consistencies,” 

“The reforms I urged were only those for the 
benefit of mankind, Harland,” responded the great 
thinker. “I was averse to those measures which 
have pandered to avarice, idleness, and lust.” 

“Because, living here as a hermit, you were 
unable to gauge public opinion. It was those 
very measures to which you objected that the 
public wanted. The revolution, when it came, 
swept us off our legs and overwhelmed us. We 
were therefore bound, in order to save the 
situation, to give the public what the public 
wanted.” 

“In defiance of my views.” 

“Certainly. Have you not yourself admitted 
many times since the revolution that mankind 1s 
not sufficiently advanced for ideal Socialism such 
as you advocated? We have given them the 
nearest approach to it—though I admit that 
the new system is far from the ideal one.” 

“Tt is doomed to failure,’ declared Sir 
Percy. 
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“You've prophesied that long ago. Instead, 
the country is much more tranquil; the Council 
are hard at work, and measures for the benefit 
of the people are now being passed,” replied the 
leader. “The people are with us and all opposi- 
tion is now wiped completely out. The country 
was never more tranquil than it is at this 
moment.” 

“ Because it is lulled into peace by your many 
promises—promises which you know yourselves 
you can never fulfil. You are fooling the worker, 
and, as sure as Fate, the worker, when he realises 
the futility of it all, will rise against you with a 
fiercer hatred than he did against the capitalist 
and the landlord.” 

“You have a nasty way of predicting unpleasant 
things, Percy,’ replied Harland, with a short, 
sarcastic laugh. 

“Ah!” replied the other, “you and your friends 
are only looking for popularity to-day. You care 
nothing for the morrow. I tell you, Harland, that 
by the adoption of many of those measures you 
are leading the country on to its ruin.” 

“For years I carried out your orders, Percy,” 
was the leader’s retort. “It was at your order 
that I educated the people up to the point 
when they revolted because I believed in your 
ideals.” 


“If you had adopted my ideals we should have 
16 
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had true Socialism. But you pandered to the 
public demands. You and your friends gave 
them what you knew would be a sop to them, 
not counting the cost, and now you take advan- 
tage of the outrageous laws and abandon my 
sister!” 

“JT see argument is quite useless, Percy,” replied 
Harland. “You place upon me the onus of the 
revolution, whereas I only acted as your mouth- 
piece. And now, as soon as I dare to assert 
my own views and act upon them, you denounce 
me.” 

“T denounce you as a man without principles!” 
cried the great reformer, in fierce anger. 

“Then I will wish you good evening,” replied 
the man who, at that moment, was the Dictator 
of England. 

Sir Percy shrugged his shoulders in impatience, 
and the two men—the men to whom the revolt 
had been due—parted ill friends, 

The thinker stood at the window for a long 
time, looking across the sunlit park, after Harland 
nad left. 

By this open quarrel with the leader he with- 
drew from any further connection with the 
attempted reforms. With deepest regret he now 
realised that all his efforts for the benefit of the 
worker had utterly failed. Even Harland, his 
right hand, and the man he had trusted, had 
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failed him. Humanity was not ripe for the ideal 
Socialism, the actual ideal State which would bring 
happiness and prosperity to every home. We were 
poor, avaricious, sinful mortals after all, hysterical, 
without mental balance, and unable to put behind 
us selfishness and self-interest. 

The dark-faced man sighed and set his jaws 
harder as he gazed aimlessly over the wide 
expanse of sunlit grass. Was England doomed? 
he asked himself. Was there no hope, no way 
out of the impasse into which the people had 
been so falsely led? 

He ran his fingers through his hair in despair. 
It was true, too true, as Harland had said, that 
he, a hermit, was unable to gauge the public 
feeling, or know the public sentiment. 

In Harland the great reformer was _ bitterly 
disappointed. He was a man of genius, and as 
such he had, alas! fallen easily beneath the 
smiles of a woman. 

Hitherto, they had worked together valiantly 
and harmoniously. The thinker had seen how 
the Idle were allowed to rob Labour and Ability 
of the fruits of their industry, and he had con- 
ceived a great and splendid scheme for the benefit 
of the people. Socialism, he had declared, would 
not necessarily involve equal wages. They could 
pay Ability and Invention as well, or even better 
than they had been paid, and thus they could, 
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under the new system, retain the incentive of 
gain. 

But, alas! his whole scheme had now been 
distorted out of all knowledge. 

Honesty, public security, national credit, home 
life, even the worship of Almighty God—all had 
been swept away, and nothing remained in their 
places; only chaos and ruin—ruin which the 
hysterical public had not yet realised, but which, 
alas! must soon overtake and engulf them. 

He set his teeth, and clenched his strong hands, 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE WORD OF HENRY HARLAND 


IN attempting to provide work for all, the 
Socialists had set themselves an utterly impossible 
task, 

The primary elementary foundation condition 
of liberty was access to the means of work, the 
wage-earner had long been told. He had believed 
in the promises of his leaders, who had declared 
that when the proprietary class had been swept 
away there would be work for all. 

“Socialism,’ Henry Harland had told them, 
“was the nation organised for the purpose of 
securing to all its members the right of access 
to the means of work, the democratic control of 
their own means of livelihood, making the right 
to live and to work a right of citizenship, a right 
of joint ownership. Only so can the condition 
be realised essential to personal liberty—the con- 
dition that a man shal! have access to the 
means of his work as a right inherent in his 


citizenship and his) manhood, and not as a 
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privilege at the mercy and by the consent of 
another man.” 

He had cchoed the opinions expressed by writers 
as far back as 1910 when he added that liberty 
in its positive sense must include the right of 
access to the means of our work; that private 
ownership of the means of work is a denial of 
that right of access, and is, therefore, incompatible 
with liberty; that the industry of the world has 
got past the stage at which the individual work- 
man can exercise individual control over the 
means of his own work; and that only by public 
ownership and control under democratic conditions 
can the right of access be secured. 

Henry Harland had told them all this in the 
days before the outbreak of that bloody revolution, 
before England fell beneath the thrall of George 
Sillence and his band of torturers and assassins. 

The starving millions of wage-earners in the 
great industrial centres had believed in their leader’s 
clever arguments. And at the signal to rise they 
had risen and done the bidding of those who had 
preached the social revolution. They had done 
their work, alas! too well. The red rage had swept 
England from end to end. 

And now they were waiting—waiting for the 
fulfilment of all those rosy promises. True, laws 
had been passed—most excellent laws. But it 
was now the end of June. Nearly a year had 
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gone since that national demonstration which had 
caused the downfall of Sir Blundell-Palmer and 
his Government, and the chief enactments had not 
yet been put into force. 

Manchester with its starving thousands of cotton 
operatives, and Birmingham and Sheffield in their 
distress, had become impatient. ‘“ Something must 
be done,” was the cry of the hungry loafers who 
could not obtain the Government dole given out 
to so many to keep them silent. They read the 
reports in the Press of the debates in the House, 
and were quick to see that their new Socialist 
Government was not such a peaceful and brotherly 
assembly as they had believed. The words “ Liar” 
and “ Traitor” were flung across the House nightly, 
and more than once members had come to unseemly 
fisticuffs in the Lobby. 

The House was already divided in party strife, 
and the needs of the wage-earners were being over- 
looked and neglected. 

The British working-man, shrewd and intelligent, 
was not long in realising this truth. Hence a huge 
demonstration was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
calling upon the National Council to at once fulfil 
its promises. This was followed by dozens of 
other demonstrations of an equally alarming and 
threatening character, held in all the great centres. 

In London, hundreds of thousands of starving 
men and women assembled in the parks, passed 
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resolutions and appointed deputations to wait 
upon Harland and various ministers and request 
“politely but firmly” that work should be 
provided. 

The deputations were received by Harland in 
his office at Downing Street, once the residence of 
the Prime Minister. 

To each deputation his reply was almost ever 
the same. 

“Tell our comrades that we are doing our 
utmost,” he said. ‘We have passed the new laws, 
and if they will allow us time we will put them 
into execution. We now live in a land of liberty, 
and with patience, work will be given to every 
able-bodied man throughout the country.” 

In reply to the question as to how much 
longer the country must wait, he said that in such 
a huge reform considerable time must be taken up 
in the institution of the new machinery, the taking 
over of existing workshops and_ factories, the 
building of new ones, and the appointment of 
officials, 

More officials! And yet the country was already 
overrun with them. 

These replies were declared to be mere evasions 
of the questions at issue. Further demonstrations 
were held, condemning the Council for their neglect 
of the interests of the wage-earners. In Glasgow, 
mass meetings led to some rioting, while the utter 
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ruin of the shipping trade by the new Socialist 
State led to riots in Liverpool and in Cardiff. 

Bread riots also broke out in London, attended 
by injury and loss of life, but of these the Council 
at first took no heed. The Harland-Socialists 
were quarrelling with the Sillence-Socialists as 
to certain points in a new Bill for old age 
pensions. 

Life in those days of turmoil and unrest was the 
reverse of pleasant. The peace and _ brotherly 
affection which Socialists had predicted was non- 
existent. Indeed, there were far more quarrels 
and bickerings both in the home and in the world 
outside, than under the old rule. The absence 
of home life as we once knew it, the ease of the 
fireside, or the drawing-room, or the quict cosiness 
of the study, had a strange effect upon everyday 
life. Men and women neglected their homes and 
sought distraction outside. They attended the 
free entertainments which were provided by the 
State in theatres, public halls,and places of worship, 
in order to divert public attention from the lack of 
real sound legislation. 

Indolence grew apace. One man would not 
work while he saw another standing idle and still 
receiving payment from the State. This led to 
excessive drinking, for idleness and drunkenness 
have ever walked hand in hand. 

Atheism had also seized the people, increasing 
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to an alarming extent. Even those who had been 
regular church or chapel goers were falling away, 
now that their places of worship were converted 
into music-halls. England was, alas! falling into 
a pitiful state of godlessness. Christianity was 
jeered at, held up to derision by comic singers and 
play actors, and declared to be a mere survival of 
legendary belief. 

One pamphlet issued was remarkable as showing 
the incompatibility of Christianity and Socialism. 
It was called Soczalism: Christ the Great Enemy 
of the Human Race, and stated that Socialism 
stood for universal wealth, Christ for universal 
poverty: Socialism stood for the emancipation of 
woman, Christ for her degradation. 

‘Let all the Socialist movement,” it said, “realise 
this conflict of principles, and resolve that the great 
cause of Socialism shall be kept free from the stain 
and encumbrance of Christ.” 

Dealing with the question of Christian Socialism 
under the title of The Hypocrisy of God’s Flunkeys, 
this pamphlet actually approved of by the Socialist 
Government proceeded as follows— 

“"The humanist, atheist, agnostic, secularist, or 
freethinker has had lately splendid opportunities 
of noting curious characteristics concerning this 
craven creed of ‘the Carrion Crucified. For one 
thing, many of the parsons or modern medicine 
men, flunkeys of the supernatural, have been 
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seriously troubled by the people falling away from 
Christism. Politics have been attracting the 
working people more and more; religion less 
and less. 

“The growth of ‘the great labour movement’ 
has been threatening Christism, and God’s flunkeys 
have been seriously worried about their waning 
influence, and the danger to their jobs (and 
salaries).” 

“For this reason,” said the pamphlet, “the 
reverend hypocrites have suddenly discovered that 
Jesus Christ was a Socialist. Christ’s teaching is 
antagonistic to all sound morality and sound 
progress. Human freedom and happiness can 
only be obtained by repudiating Christism of all 
kinds and all its works.” : 

The great middle class, hitherto the chief 
supporters of religion, had been so revolutionised 
in their homes and their environment that they, 
too, were deserting their religious belief. What- 
ever services were held, were held in private 
houses, while clergymen or ministers no longer 
wore Clerical garb, because of the open hostility 
of the populace. 

Supporters of the late Government gravely 
shook their heads. No State could stand when 
plunged in the darkness of unbelief. History had 
shown that only Christianity gave the strength 
to nations to survive, and that the power of 
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Christian prayer had been ever effective, both in 
the lives of nations and in those of individuals. 

The adherents of Sir Blundell-Palmer were 
meeting in little gatherings in secret, and praying 
to Almighty God to deliver the nation out of 
the hands of the spoilers. More than once these 
secret meetings for prayer were discovered, and 
those taking part in them were thrown into prison 
on a charge of treasonable practices. 

Henry Harland longed to lift his voice against 
these martyrdoms, but he dared not. A single 
word on behalf of Christianity and he would be 
hurled from the leadership, and George Sillence 
elevated to his place. Hence was he compelled 
to remain in silence, fuil of regret and full of 
apprehension regarding the future. 

Life in England in those dark days of sacrilege 
and martyrdom was indeed full of terrors, for 
there were spies and traitors everywhere, while 
each man was seeking to get the better of his 
neighbour, 

Where were all the benefits of Collectivism? 
people now began to ask themselves. The 
workers were as badly off as ever, although they 
had possessed themselves in patience and starved 
in silence for a year. 

The idlers who were receiving Government 
relief were, of course, contented. ‘They were the 
strongest supporters of Socialism, and shouted 
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themselves hoarse in their plaudits of every 
measure enacted. But the great bulk of England’s 
millions slowly began to realise that, notwith- 
standing the assurances from Westminster, they 
were living in a fool’s paradise after all. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
IN WHICH ELMA PUTS A QUESTION 


THE reign of predatory Socialism exercised a 
most deleterious effect upon the lives of the 
people. 

The middle classes were more affected, perhaps, 
than the workers. The suburban home was 
wrecked and destroyed, All the institutions held 
dearest to the British heart had been swept away, 
and nothing had been given in their places— 
nothing but rosy promises of what was to be. 

July had come. A whole year had gone by 
since the great upheaval. Yet the condition of 
the people was worse than before. With the 
national credit destroyed, the treasury depleted, 
and commerce ruined, the food supply from abroad 
was daily becoming less. Such fearful distress in 
the overcrowded districts had never been known. 
From every town came reports of women and 
children dying of starvation. Where were the 
poor laws and parish relief? Done away with 


by this beneficent Socialism. Where was private 
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charity? Dried up by predatory measures. The 
value of money had practically ceased to exist. 
All banks were closed, their staff discharged, and 
the bullion found had been seized for the national 
treasury. 

Everything was now in hopeless chaos. London 
business men, who heretofore had gone to the City 
daily to attend to their affairs, now found they 
had no affairs to attend to, So they remained at 
home in idleness. Those who had strips of garden 
took to horticultural pursuits as a mode of killing 
time, knowing that this state of things could 
not last, while others idled, drank, and became 
dissolute. 

The neat homes of our giant far-reaching 
suburbia became dirty and neglected, and parents 
were everywhere irritated and annoyed by constant 
visits of Government inspectors. It had been 
argued that women, no less than men, had the 
right to a healthy, happy human existence; that 
they had duties not only to others, but duties to 
themselves, and that under Socialism they would, 
for the first time, obtain freedom. But, alas! where 
was that freedom? 

A well-known woman Socialist had, in 1909, 
presented a picture of what was to be in the 
Socialist State. 

“ Possibly little in the way of regulation by law 
will be necessary,’ she wrote, “since the main 
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incentive to present-day marriages will have dis- 
appeared. The modern marriage, in the average, 
is founded, not upon mutual esteem and affection, 
nor upon a concern for the welfare of future 
citizens, but it is, for the woman, a means of 
escape from the struggle for a living; for the 
man, a means of providing himself with a useful 
companion at the lowest cost, and for both man 
and woman, an escape from the worries and 
torments of life into an oblivion of sexual in- 
dulgence which the ‘law allows and court awards,’ 
and which has received the sanction and blessing 
of the court and council of Heaven. The lives of 
women will be much wider and more interesting 
when the new order is established. Only a call 
to maternity will sanction maternity. There will 
be no unwilling mothers. The children born will 
be wanted. Their coming will be looked for, 
anticipated with joy; and due preparations to 
receive the little lives will be made. No heart- 
broken wail of the anxious mother, with already 
more mouths than she can fill, at the arrival of 
still another little stranger ’”—and so on. 

What, however, had been the actual net result ? 
Socialism had degraded women instead of up- 
lifting them. In thousands of homes the wife 
was being neglected and discarded, while she her- 
self was plunged into unhappiness and despair. 
Upon women, Socialism had come as a curse, 
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not as a blessing, a fact to which the constant 
demonstrations of women demanding the repeal 
of the new laws too vividly testified. 

The League of the Red Carnation, of which 
Elma Borwick was such a prominent member, 
constantly endeavoured to reassure the women 
of the country that when the new laws were 
complete and in action, then their state would be 
one of the most perfect freedom. They issued 
manifesto after manifesto urging patience and 
forbearance, describing in detail the possibilities 
of womanhood under the Socialist system, and 
declaring that it had remained for Socialism to 
prove that woman could be both free and virtuous. 

But the women of the country were already 
alive to the fact that they had been grossly 
deceived. They had welcomed Socialism because 
of its glowing possibilities, yet they had illustrated 
upon their own hearth that the whole machinery 
was out of gear and would not work. Where it 
did work it was for evil, not for good. 

Sir Blundell-Palmer and his followers had raised 
a warning finger from the first. They had de- 
clared that the reign of Socialism would herald 
a profligate age. 

And, alas! so it had. 

One evening, at the pretty rose-embowered, 
riverside cottage where Mr. Borwick dwelt with 
his daughter, Harland was seated at dinner 
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when Elma began to describe a meeting of 
the Women’s League held that afternoon at the 
Toynbee Hall. 

“The resolutions we attempted to pass, express- 
ing confidence in the Government, were, unfortu- 
nately, defeated,” she said. “There is a fast 
growing discontent. We can’t close our eyes to 
that fact.” 

“Tm aware of it,” sighed Harland rather wearily. 
“Women at first welcomed these amendments, but 
now they are anxious for their repeal. I fear,” he 
laughed, “that women were ever unstable and 
easily swayed by the agitator. There are, I hear, 
some very clever women adherents of Blundell- 
Palmer who have set themselves to oppose us, 
and are getting quite a following.” 

“Yes; they ought to be suppressed,” declared 
Elma. “If you had a few dozen arrested it would, 
I believe, have a very salutary effect.” 

“T quite agree,” said her father. “ This agitation 
among women only leads to unnecessary unrest. 
Where the wife agitates, the husband is also 
dissatisfied.” 

“But in this case if the women are against us, 
then the men will surely support us,” declared the 
Socialist leader. “It is a struggle between the 
male and the female—a struggle fought out in 
the home. My policy is to allow it to proceed. 
While the agitation lasts it will give us breathing- 
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space and divert public attention from the weaker 
points of our armament.” 

“T bow to your decision,” replied Elma. “Yet 
I cannot help thinking that something should be 
done to close the mouths of these female agents of 
Blundell-Palmer. They are now putting in the 
thin end of the wedge for our overthrow.” 

Henry Harland laughed across the edge of his 
wineglass. 

“My dear Elma,” he said, “we need not fear our 
opponents. Theirs is an effete power. For that 
reason we allow them to hold their meetings, and 
to abuse us.” 

“ But will not this agitation grow apace?” asked 
the handsome dark-eyed girl. “When once our 
opponents have the women of England with them, 
I fear that it will then be too late to suppress the 
movement against us. It is a slow, insidious 
agitation, carefully engineered by Blundell-Palmer 
and his party, a movement destined to bring back 
the old order of things, and to place the old 
Government by landlordism and capitalism into 
power again.” 

“T don’t anticipate any serious result from the 
puny efforts of which they may be capable,” 
declared the leader. “We have promised to 
organise work for all. The country believes in us. 
Of course, there have been a few hostile demonstra- 
tions, but the police inform me that they are in 
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no way serious. Any disorder has been promptly 
and effectually dealt with.” 

“But is not the disorder growing?” asked the 
girl, with some apprehension. “ Are not the people 
asking when these new reforms that have been 
enacted are going to commence—the legal work- 
ing day, and the thirty-shillings-a-week wage for 
every oner” 

Henry Harland was silent for a moment. That 
question of the girl who had enmeshed him was 
one which he could not honestly answer. The 
finances of the country were in such a hopeless 
muddle that he could give no reply. 

The same question had been put in the House 
a dozen times, but an evasive answer had been 
returned. 

The new Government was certainly by the 
people—but was it really for the people? 

Ay. That was the question. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND 


ELMA BORWICK’S misgivings were justified. 

The summer days passed slowly into autumn, 
but the thirty-shillings-a-week wage for every one 
had not yet been instituted. Consequently dis- 
content increased everywhere. 

Serious bread-riots had taken place in the 
southern suburbs of London, also in Glasgow, 
Newcastle, and Wolverhampton. 

With the repudiation of the national debt our 
national credit had long ago come to an end. 
Thousands of the more intelligent of the people, 
ruined by the new enactments, had escaped abroad 
and were living in France. 

As England had declined, so had the Imperial 
power of Germany increased. The motto of our 
cousins across the North Sea is “Thorough.” It 
had always been the keynote of their success. 
Nothing in Germany was left to chance ; even as 
one writer put it, the workings of the hand of God 
were discounted as far as lay within the power of 
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man. The result of this astounding development 
was that Imperial Germany now ruled the world. 

The beer-swilling, bespectacled German no 
longer existed. In his place had arisen a new race, 
modern in its outlook on life, full of the conscious- 
ness of strength, united in the ambition to push 
Germany politically, commercially, and intellectu- 
ally to the forefront of nations, as, indeed, they 
had done. They had ousted us from the trade of 
the world. Even in the machinery and steel 
industry Westphalia had completely eclipsed us, 
and by our own foolish refusal to heed the 
warnings uttered by the Tariff Reformers in 1909, 
we had been compelled to stand aside and allow 
the Teuton to monopolise the world’s markets. 

In the present phase of the crisis this German 
supremacy gave rise to yet another panic, namely, 
the belief that a second invasion was intended. 

The publication in the Dazly Telegraph of 
certain revelations of diplomatic pourparlers 
between Paris and Berlin caused an immense 
sensation. The London Press, inspired by the 
Socialists, endeavoured to reassure the public 
that if Germany really desired to annex England 
she would have done so during the Reign of 
Terror. As a matter of fact, England, in her 
present state of lawlessness and poverty, was not 
coveted by her Teuton cousins. Yet the unrest 
caused by the publication of the diplomatic 
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correspondence continued all through the month 
of September, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts 
of Harland and his followers to discount it. 

There was, of course, a strong party in Germany 
eager to annex England, whom they declared 
was still their natural enemy; yet the judicious 
diplomacy of German statesmen prevented the 
suggestion from becoming popular. Hence the 
German Government had no idea of seizing Great 
Britain ; for, if the truth be told, they already found 
their vast over-seas possessions more than they 
could well administrate. 

In Germany, I¢ngland was regarded as a ruined 
and fallen country. She had had her day, like 
Rome, and had been forced to yield up the 
supremacy to the Teuton. By the moderate 
party it was urged that there was little to be 
gained by annexing the country, for all its trade 
was already in German hands, 

Sir Blundell-Palmer and his friends, however, 
made political capital out of the panic. They 
pointed out the peril in which the Socialists had 
placed our country, and declared that the whole 
programme as put before the workers had been 
already proved to be unworkable. Harland, 
in his own heart, was compelled to admit the 
truth of this, although in his speeches he affected 
to pooh-pooh what he termed the puny criticisms 
of our effete opponents. 
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His wife, sad and deserted, existed in her silent 
house in Earl’s Court Road in the daily expectation 
of his return. But, alas! he never came. 

Henry Harland had led the people, but he only 
led them up to a certain point, for they now in 
turn goaded him on, a very Frankenstein monster 
which he could not control. 

The liberty of speech accorded to the followers 
of the deposed Government resulted in meetings 
being held in various parts of the country, at which 
speakers asked their audiences calmly what they 
had profited by the establishment of the Socialist 
State. The answer was ever thesame. They had 
lost everything, and profited nothing. 

Individualism had been crushed out, and already, 
in the course of those few months, loafers and 
cadgers had increased a_ hundredfold. The 
Socialist had promised every man thirty shillings 
a weck. This had not been provided for the 
majority, therefore they asked why the majority 
should work? 

Harland and his party had overlooked the fact, 
so often pointed out, that individual effort had 
been the chief factor in human progress. It may 
have been induced by a variety of causes, in some 
cases individual gain—the gain of money or lands, 
of place and power—the love of applause, notoriety, 
or fame, while in others the chief influence may 
have been a pure and unselfish desire to benefit 
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the human race and help on our brothers and 
sisters one step nearer to that blessed state of 
universal content and happiness which every 
reasonably minded person desires to see con- 
summated. But, whatever may be the mainspring 
of this quality which is the principal factor in 
progressive civilisation, it is an zwdzvzdual and not 
a collective quality. 

Yet by unwise laws the new National Council 
had discouraged, paralysed, and extinguished 
individual energy, until the country had lapsed 
into disappointed idleness. 

Harland had echoed the sentiments expressed 
years ago by Philip Snowden when in a speech 
at Leeds on the 24th of September he had said— 

“Socialism has come as the Angel of Light, 
bearing to mankind the Message of Truth. Now 
we know that the fulness of time has come for 
us to cast the last relic of our fallen nature from 
us, and to follow the beckoning angel who is 
waiting to lead us back through the gates of 
Paradise into an Eden of intellectual joy. When 
men have leisure, and they are not enervated by 
exhausting toil, nor demoralised by superfluous 
riches, they cannot help themselves from follow- 
ing their natural instincts. Man under natural, 
that is under favourable material conditions, is 
an intellectual being, and his intellectual aspira- 
tions will manifest themselves when his material 
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needs are satisfied. Just as the nightingale sings 
in the evening shades, or the lark trills in the 
summer sky, so man in natural surroundings will 
scck to gratify his higher nature. Socialism will 
provide all the conditions which are necessary for 
the gratification of every reasonable desire. Even 
if the acquisition and enjoyment of material wealth 
were a desirable object, Socialism will gratify 
that better than our present system. Socialism 
is brotherhood, and brotherhood is as wide as 
the heavens, and as broad as humanity. The 
growth of international Socialism is the promise 
of the realisation of the angels’ natal song: ‘On 
earth, peace; goodwill toward men.’” 

These beautiful sentiments were applauded to 
the echo. But when his five thousand hearers 
returned to their homes that night they began 
asking themselves what benefits they had in- 
dividually derived from the new state of society. 
Much had been promised, but nothing of real 
benefit had been achieved. 

They had waited, and while they waited they 
starved. 

The country was bankrupt. Even Harland’s 
cleverness could not conceal that serious fact 
from the people. 

The change in the social and economic con- 
ditions of the people had not been beneficial. 
The whole Socialistic teaching had been hostile 
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to reason and common sense, and antagonistic 
to truth. 

What would the people do? That was the 
question asked seriously in secret in political 
circles, both Socialistic and Conservative. It had 
been a class war in which labour had triumphed. 
But having triumphed, labour found itself in a 
far worse condition than before it had been called 
up to revolt. 

Again, who were the leaders of this new political 
party? With the exception of Henry Harland, 
the majority of men holding high Government 
office were writers and speakers, with a sprinkling 
of journalists and lawyers. With about two ex- 
ceptions not one had had previous experience of 
political administration. They were in no way 
qualified to be leaders of a great political party, 
ministers of state, and custodians of the country’s 
wealth and interests. The labouring class had 
become the ruling class, and the errors in states- 
inanship had, as may be imagined, been many. 

It was found that among the Socialists there 
were none who promised to become men of tran- 
scendent genius, of great business aptitude, or 
capable administrators; nor were they filled with 
those noble, lofty ideas of patriotism which make 
men into great statesmen of whom the people may 
be justly proud, 

Gradually upon the starving millions of England 
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Sir Blundell-Palmer and his adherents forced the 
bitter, poignant truth. They had been fooled and 
misled by all those rosy promises. They had 
been induced to welcome enactments which their 
leaders themselves knew were impossible to carry 
out. The “minimum wage” was a delusion and 
a fraud. The finances of the country would not 
admit it, a fact which was proved over and over 
again until the deluded workers began to awaken 
to the hideous truth that their leaders had wilfully 
deceived them. 

In the great congested centres of population in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire men now grew sick of 
this policy of destruction—the destruction of all 
those conditions, moral, religious, social, and 
economic, which had resulted from the individual 
and collective effort of all the great men who were 
dead and gone. All had been destroyed, but 
nothing created in its place. 

While the Socialists affected to discount 
the influence of Sir Blundell-Palmer, the latter 
was working strenuously to show the country the 
abyss of ruin into which the Socialists were lead- 
ing it. The tall, white-headed old man made 
many brilliant speeches, and during the chill 
October days fast obtained adherents—men who 
had become convinced of the impossibilities of 
true Socialism. 

Harland was quick to realise the growing discon- 
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tent and the rapidly increasing power of the 
ex-Premier. Yet he dare not admit the power 
of the man whose efforts it was the fashion to 
laugh at and despise. He could only sigh—and 
wait. 

He often asked himself whether Socialism was 
not rapidly working out its own effacement. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
PRICKING THE BUBBLE. 


A CRISIS occurred in the House on the night of 
the 3rd of October. 

Mr. John Swan, the energetic Member for Mile 
Iend, put a question to the Government asking 
how long it would be before they redeemed their 
promise to provide work for a at “the minimum 
wage,” 

The reply given was an evasive one. Where- 
upon the questioner, a typical bearded blue- 
serge - jacket Socialist, rose and delivered an 
unsparing criticism of the tactics of the new 
Government. 

“TI have put a pertinent question,” he declared, 
“vet I can obtain no satisfactory answer. The 
millions of our comrades now without bread were, 
I say, better off under the old condition of things 
than the new. More than half of them had work 
and earned a living. But to-day this tampering 
with the wages of the workers has imposed a tax 
of such stupendous weight that the country cannot 
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bear it even for a single year. Our leaders, I do 
not hesitate to say, have ruined our last remaining 
trade and manufactures which the Germans have 
left us, and have thrown vast masses of men and 
women out of employment because of the utter 
impossibility of securing a dead-level of wages 
among all the people and equality of treatment and 
of rights in all matters pertaining to citizenship. 
We, the men who sit in this House, have been 
fooled ——” 

This declaration was met with cries of “Oh!” 
and “ Withdraw,” but next second the dissentient 
voices were drowned by a roar of applause from 
both sides of the House. The speaker’s sentiments 
were undoubtedly the popular ones. 

Henry Harland, seated in the big presidential 
chair, held his breath. 

“T repeat, went on the man Swan, when order 
had been restored—* ] repeat what I have already 
said a dozen times in this House, that the minimum 
legal wage of thirty shillings a week was only put 
forward by our comrades in office to secure their 
own personal popularity. They knew that it was 
impossible, and yet they have deluded the country 
with a deliberate lie by making a promise they 
cannot fulfil! We are without defences, without 
trade, without law, and without national credit. 
Our places of Christian worship have been turned 
into concert halls, and our religion is a subject of 
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mockery. What can be the future of such a nation ? 
Comrades, put that simple question to yourselves. 
You have, at the bidding of your leaders, shed 
blood in bringing about this altered state of society, 
but what has it profited the country? I am a 
Socialist,’ he shouted vehemently, “and I, like 
millions of others, have been deluded by the false 
promises made to us by our comrade, Henry 
Harland, and his lieutenants. These men, I say, 
induced, nay, compelled us to destroy existing social 
and economic conditions; existing monarchies, 
governments, institutions, laws,religions ; the loosen- 
ing of the marriage-ties, the repudiation of national 
obligations, the sacrifice of national honour, and 
many other things besides, and we obeyed without 
wanting to know what sort of a position this 
general revolution, this uprooting of individual and 
national life, was likely to land us in. But the 
country hasnow awakened. The scales have fallen 
from its eyes, and it is at last alive to the fact that 
it is plunged into hopeless ruin, chaos, despair, and 
starvation.” 

Here some one again interrupted, declaring that 
the starvation was exaggerated. 

“In reply to the Member for the Patricroft 
Division of Manchester,” exclaimed Swan, glancing 
at a paper in his hand, “I will quote from the 
official return supplied to the Home Secretary. In 
the gentleman’s own constituency in the week 
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ending on Friday last no fewer than two hundred 
and twenty-six men, women, and children died of 
sheer starvation!” And then, lifting his finger, he 
cried, “ And this, all this is due to those who deceived 
and deluded the workers into revolt, and into pro- 
claiming the Socialist State! I have been a party 
to this shameful deception, I admit. I was deluded, 
as other members of this House were deluded, but 
J refuse to sit here further and mislead the public. 
Legislation is no longer possible with all the old 
institutions destroyed and overthrown. Therefore 
let those who agree with me sever themselves from 
these so-called reformers and, by uniting with Sir 
Blundell-Palmer, rebuild what has, alas! been so 
ruthlessly destroyed.” 

At this there was wild confusion. Members 
yelled approbation, while others cried down the 
bearded man in navy-blue serge as a “traitor” 
and a “blackleg.” In one corner of the House, 
members came to fisticuffs, and Harland’s en- 
deavours to restore order were quite in vain. He 
rang his bell violently, but no one heeded. He 
rose in his chair and, raising his hands, shouted to 
the excited House to listen to him. But the men 
who until that hour had followed him blindly like 
sheep only jeered at him as a false guide, and 
laughed at his futile endeavour. 

No such scene of wild hysterical turmoil had ever 
occurred in the House since that memorable day 
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when the mob broke in and wreckediit. Harland 
quickly realised that the man Swan had pricked 
the bubble. The bomb had been ready, and it 
had only remained for the Member for Mile End 
to apply the match. 

It had now burst, and with it had disappeared 
all hope of the Socialist ideal State. 

Ile clenched his strong sinewy hands and, 
shouting himself hoarse, made one final appeal. 

“}nough!” cried a rough-looking fellow, a 
docker who had sat for a division of Cardiff. 
“Get out of this if you value your life!” 

It was a threat which he knew full well might 
be carried out. The millions who had been so 
wilfully deluded would, ere long, wreak vengeance 
upon him, and upon his followers. His power was 
gone—gone for ever! He had been denounced as 
a liar and a fraud—as indeed he was. At first he 
had believed in the ideal Socialism, and had with 
noble effort worked with Sir Percy towards attain- 
ing that end. But, alas! the very people he had 
led had overtaken him and pushed him forward 
into a policy which, though against his principles, 
he had becn forced to adopt. The people wanted 
Socialism—/heiy own Socialism—and he had been 
compelled to give it to them. Against his better 
nature he had, in order to stave off disaster and 
the ruin of the cause, been forced to hold forth 
false promises and to support measures which he 
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knew were degrading, rather than uplifting, to 
mankind. 

The storm he had seen brewing for so long had 
burst, and in bursting had overwhelmed him. 
That speech of Swan’s had opened the flood-gates 
of public opinion, and to attempt to close them 
was like spitting against the wind. 

The country was disgusted, nay, infuriated at 
the net result of their legislation which was never 
put into practice, and a great reaction had set in. 
Signs of this had not becn wanting during the past 
three months. 

The supporters of the deposed Government had 
increased enormously everywhere. Harland had 
been advised time after time to have the ex- 
Premier and his followers arrested for their 
speeches. Yet he had feared to do so, lest he 
should appear to show the white feather. 

But now Swan had made that speech, which 
voiced public opinion so exactly, it was all over. 

Half an hour ago he, Henry Harland, had been 
the strongest and most influential man in all 
England, yet in that brief space all his power and 
influence had vanished. 

His juggling with facts was at an end. 

He stood for a moment calmly surveying the 
turbulent scene in the House, deafened by the ex- 
cited shouts of the men he called his “ comrades.” 

Then, with a sigh, and a hardness showing at 
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the corners of his mouth, the man whose great 
genius had been so misdirected bent his head 
until his chin fell upon his chest, and descending 
the steps from his post of honour passed out of 
the House almost unnoticed. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
BEFORE THE FALL 


THE whole Socialist structure was falling like a 
pack of cards, and in falling was burying beneath 
its débris the leaders and chief supporters. 

John Swan, in severing himself from his Party, 
had taken half the members of the House with 
him. Then recommenced a violent and bitter 
struggle between the deposed Government and 
the Soctalists. 

The latter, realising that they were losing ground, 
caused the arrest of Sir Blundell-Palmer while he 
was on his way to his hotel in Edinburgh, after 
addressing a great meeting there. In secret he 
was conveyed to London that same night and 
incarcerated at Wormwood Scrubbs, together with 
two younger men who had held office in the late 
Government. 

This raised a veritable storm of indignation all 
over the country. The Socialists, however, know- 
ing their own peril, embarked upon a campaign 
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to the old order of things being thrown into 
prison. 

Men were now being arrested in dozens. 
Prominent speakers were sought out, many of 
them being compelled to flee into the country, 
where they hid in various mansions, only coming 
forth in secret at night to address clandestine 
gatherings. 

All through the month of November this re- 
actionary movement grew apace. But with the 
ex-Premier imprisoned, his supporters became 
more daring and their denunciations the more 
bitter. The Party of Revolution, as they termed 
the Socialists, were, they declared, selling the 
country into the hands of Germany. They had 
abolished the Army, they had ruined the country, 
and had brought starvation upon our once-great 
land. Would the people stand it any longer? 

From platforms all over the country, strong, 
stirring appeals were being made, urging the people 
to abandon their disastrous experiment, and return 
to the old order of things. 

What had they gained by the Socialist State? 
Ay, what? 

Even the most  wild-haired, fiery-tongued 
Socialist now paused to calmly ask himself this 
most potent question. These men, who had for 
years declaimed at street corners, had said that 
a sane nation ought to be its own proprietor, and 
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to organise its industry under its own control, so 
that its abundant wealth might be available for the 
general national life, instead of being drained away 
in tribute levied by private proprietors. They had 
said that this tribute-levying system was the ex- 
planation, the only possible explanation, the 
unanswerable explanation, of the existence of 
poverty in a world of abundant resources. Private 
property in the means of production, they had 
declared, set up a class whose members are fed, 
clothed, maintained, and provided with incomes, 
without any effort or thought of their own, at the 
expense of the general resources of the community. 
They were not consciously dishonest. On the 
contrary, many of them were worthy and sym- 
pathetic people; but blind—blind to the real 
nature of their shabbily dishonest way of living. 

Well, the experiment of confiscation and robbery 
had been tried. With what result? Only black 
ruin and starvation. 

As opposition to the steadily increasing influence 
of the deposed Government, Henry Harland and 
his friends issued a violent pamphlet tn support of 
their cause. Millions of copies were distributed 
all over the country. 

This frantic and remarkable document called 
upon every man and woman to support the 
Socialist Government. It advanced all the old 
arguments regarding the iniquity of landlordism 
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and capitalist methods, and warned the workers 
solemnly against returning to the old form of 
Government, quoting the following from Fred 
Henderson’s clever writings in 1909 :— 


“In actual practice it (the old order) works 
out so as to give to the disinherited no certainty 
even of being able to sell themselves, no security 
against finding themselves at any time unem- 
ployed and resourceless. And so you get a wild 
scramble amongst the disinherited for a bare 
crust; child-labour; women on the streets for a 
living; and all the widespread ruin of human 
life that we see around us to-day under all forms 
of government, democratic or autocratic, tariffs 
or no tariffs, Christian or heathen; all directly 
traceable to this disinheritance of the people from 
their own means of work, and the private appro- 
priation of those means. We have prisons, work- 
houses, brothels, full of the human wreckage 
produced by this system, and a vast population 
with never more than the margin of a week or 
two between themselves and the pit, living harassed 
and graceless lives, their children habitually under- 
fed, their homes squalid and unlovely—people 
maimed in soul, dull with acquiescence in ancient 
wrongs. And upon all this we have built up the 
culture, the daintiness, the sweet refinement of 
the life of the secure classes, Is it any wonder 
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that, for the more thoughtful amongst them, this 
decorative garment of culture and refinement begins 
to feel like rotten rags as they realise what elements 
of human life and death are woven into it?” 


But, against this, the arguments of Sir Blundell- 
Palmer’s followers were found unassailable. 

They merely asked the people what had the 
Social Revolution accomplished? What were the 
duties of a citizen? 

Night after night Henry Harland, with indom- 
itable courage, took his seat in the House, well 
knowing that his was now a vain cause. He had 
been forced to delude the people, and the people 
were now turning to rend him. He was conscience- 
stricken at the part he had played in letting loose 
those hell-hounds of the revolution, and also at 
the blackguardly manner in which he had treated 
the wife who adored him. 

Sir Percy had severed himself from him, declar- 
ing that he had been mistaken in believing in his 
integrity and honesty. On all sides he was losing 
caste. His most ardent followers were daily falling 
away. The public, ever fickle, ever prone to accept 
fresh ideas and new leaders, had had sufficient of 
his wonderful oratory. The very papers which 
had, a month ago, been loudest in his praises now 
openly declared that he had lied in order to retain 
his popularity. The Nonconformist Press, which on 
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the establishment of the new régime had been 
suppressed, now dared to appear again, full of 
reproach that the Socialist Government had inter- 
fered with the worship of God. 

Men, who had hitherto stood by in silence, began 
to lift their voices against the era of robbery, 
spoliation, and atheism; and the more drastic 
the measures in dealing with the disaffected 
portion of the populace, the more popular became 
the imprisoned ex-Premier. 

The leadership of the deposed Government, 
now that Sir Blundell-Palmer was in prison, had 
been assumed by a young and vigorous man who 
had already made his mark as Colonial Secretary, 
the II1on. George Everley Meon, son of the late 
Lord Charles Meon, who had been Premier in 
the 1917-24 Adininistration. 

E:verley Meon in those days of unrest became the 
people’s idol. Even the workers deposed Henry 
Harland, and adopted Everley Meon instead. 
Keen-eyed, clean-shaven, athletic, and astute, this 
son of a great statesman was acclaimed every- 
where as the saviour of England. 

Upon his initiative, great meetings of protest 
against the ex-Premier’s imprisonment were held 
in the most populous centres, and when the 
Socialists threatened his arrest, he merely snapped 
his fingers and defied them. 

“Tf the Government in power dare to lay a 
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finger upon me,’ he declared in a speech at the 
Queen’s Hall, “then that day will see the last of 
the Socialist rule. They have worked out their 
own ruin already. You, ladies and gentlemen, 
whom they have termed ‘comrades, they have 
ruined, deceived, and starved. ‘They have brought 
our grand old country, so full of tradition for high- 
mindedness, fairness and commercial integrity, to 
bankruptcy and ruin; and now, in order to shteld 
themselves from your fury, they are arresting the 
men who dare to lift their voices against this 
reign of terror and disorder. Will you stand idly 
by and see your wives and children starve?” 
he cried. “Or will you join us in our fight for 
freedom from this band of murderous robbers? 
Let them arrest me—if they dare,” he laughed. 
“But I warn them that the hour of their over- 
throw is at hand!” 

The audience applauded vociferously, and they 
voiced the opinion of the country. 

Grace Harland, from the silence of her house 
in Iéarl’s Court Road, watched the serious trend 
of affairs. She saw by the papers the rapid down- 
fall of Henry, and how his chief supporters were 
daily turning their backs upon him. 

‘Yhen, in mid-November, she penned him a 
long and generous letter, offering to forgive, and 
asking him to relinquish the leadership of the 
dead cause and return to her. 
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“But before doing so, Harry,” she went on, “I 
would beg of you to secure the release of Sir 
Blundell-Palmer, the man of whom you have 
always been so ardent an admirer. Surely he 
is the type of all that is noblest and best in an 
English statesman. He stood aside when you 
sprang into power, and only raised his voice in 
protest when he saw that the Socialist State was 
doomed. You have made an experiment which 
has proved unsuccessful. Therefore, you can only 
retire with honour by allowing your opponents a 
chance to deliver England from the ruin into 
which your followers have plunged her.” 

This letter made a great impression upon him. 
For days he did not reply. To reply would be 
to acknowledge his defeat, and he was far too 
proud for that. Yet he kept her letter carefully 
in his pocket, and reread it dozens of times, 
pondering over each word of her woman's 
wisdom. 

But there was Elma! 

He put to himself a serious question. Was 
he not already tired of her parrot-like talk of 
Socialist ideals—ideals which he knew could 
never be realised? She was beautiful, without a 
doubt, but as regards intellect she could not hold 
a candle besides his own wife, Grace. 

And so day after day he spent hours in silence, 
pondering. 
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She had urged him to secure the release of Sir 
Blundell-Palmer, resign the leadership, and retire 
into private life. 

Should he do so? If the ex-Premier were 
released it would mean the instant downfall of 
the Socialist Government, for the whole country 
would rally round the ex-Premier. 

Should he act as traitor to the cause he had 
so long espoused ? 


CHAPTER XL 
SOCIALIST TACTICS 


By the first days of December the country had 
become wildly antagonistic towards the Socialist 
Government. 

The home-truths and poignant questions of 
the supporters of the old order, coupled with the 
falling away of Swan and his fellows, had reduced 
the House to a position of helplessness. 

Henry Harland had, at the Council, suggested 
the release of Sir Blundell-Palmer, but such an 
idea had been flouted. The ex-Premier’s freedom 
was declared to be a menace to the State. 

This led to a further storm of protest and 
indignation, in which the women of England— 
so fooled by the Soctalists—took an active part. 
Women’s societies for the combating of Socialism 
were being formed all over the country by women 
who were striving to reorganise the former con- 
ditions of home life. Of a verity the condition 
of England was one of universal unrest and 
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Only Sir Blundell and his party could reorganise 
it—every one declared. 

On all hands the actions of Henry Harland 
were condemned as being against the best interests 
of the country. People were not wanting who 
attributed to him motives of monetary gain in 
the policy which he had prosecuted with such 
vigorous zeal. This, however, was not the truth, 
His salary, as president, was only four hundred 
pounds a year, which, according to Socialist ideas, 
was sufficient remuneration for the leader of the 
party. Of the extent of the gains of such robbers 
as George Sillence and his gangs, no one knew. 
They had seized much valuable property belonging 
to the unfortunate ones they had murdered, and 
had concealed it in places where it now remained. 

Of nobility, hardly any now remained in England, 
while the landlord class had, of course, been swept 
entirely away. The adherents of Sir Blundell 
were most of them ruined landlords and capitalists 
who, for the past eighteen months, had been living 
in poverty amid the wrecks of their fortunes. Yet 
they had existed in patience, well knowing that 
the experiment which the public had welcomed 
with such enthusiasm was bound, very soon, to 
fail. 

The Red Carnation had disappeared. The 
Socialist hymn, which had stirred the workers to 
deeds of bloodshed, was no longer sung with 
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that fervour as of old; and while street-corner 
orators still poured forth Socialist doctrines, inter- 
spersed with wild invectives against Sir Blundell, 
Everley Meon, and the others, their audiences 
were but puny ones. 

Of leaflets, tracts, and manifestoes issued by the 
rival parties there were no end. The Socialists 
issued all sorts of wild and damaging statements, 
which bore upon their face the stamp of untruth, 
while some of the big proclamations posted on 
walls throughout the country were, to say the 
least, of a drastic and arbitrary nature. 

The one given on the following page was a 
specimen of the frantic methods of the party 
who ruled “by the people, for the people.” 

Posted outside every railway-station and police- 
station, at the entrance to every village, and in the 
market-square of every town it was read, jeered 
at, and torn down by the very men who a year 
before had hailed Henry Harland as their leader. 

Everley Meon took it as his text in an historic 
speech he delivered at St. Rollox in the second 
week of December, pointing out that by such 
methods the Socialists were striving to remain in 

ower. He reminded his hearers that the spark 
which had ignited the fire of the social revolution 
had been struck in that very district. His hearers 
that night were the very men who only eighteen 
months ago, misled by the party of robbery and 
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confiscation, had risen to shoot and murder their 
betters. 


PUBLIC CAUTION 


By the Act XXIX of 3rd June 1936, 
any person uttering in any public place 
| any denunciation of, or making any 
adverse comment whatsoever upon, the 
programme of the Socialist National 
Council of Great Britain, or of its 
members or officials, or who attempts 
to incite discontent in any manner, 
either by writings or speeches or in any 
other way, or who commits any action 
in opposition to the Government, will 
| be arrested and condemned to a term 
of imprisonment not less than two years. 


Oa ee 


HENRY HARLAND, 
President of the National Council of 
Great Britain. 


“Ever since the world began there have been 
rich, and there will ever be poor,” he went on, 
glancing around at the pinched faces of the 
starving workers who formed his audience. ‘“ You 
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cannot alter human nature. Our opponents, who 
have denied the very existence of Almighty God, 
have endeavoured to change mortal man into a 
celestial angel. But they have failed — failed 
utterly and ignominiously. Look at this proclama- 
tion!” he cried, exhibiting one of the posters, at 
sight of which the huge audience went into roars 
of laughter. “Is not this sufficient evidence that 
our friends are in fear of you? They threaten us 
with imprisonment if we make adverse comment 
upon their remarkable legislation ‘for the benefit 
of mankind.’ Well, my friends, I am criticising 
them from this platform every night. Why don't 
they make an example of me? Why, because 
they are cowards! They know that such an 
action on their part would mean their own doom. 
You—you who are no longer blinded by the 
brilliance of their oratory and the glowing glitter 
of their promises, are now awake to their lies and 
double-dealing. They know you will stand and 
denounce them as place-seekers, sycophants, and 
liars. You represent labour. But I ask you 
candidly, can you rule?—are you fitted to hold 
the reins of office?” 

The straight, clean-shaven young statesman 
paused, fearless and unashamed, as he looked 
round the hall for an answer to his question—a 
question which remained unanswered. 

“No, you are not,” he replied. “You, repre- 
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sentatives of the honourable profession of labour ; 
you, whose forefathers made our England what 
she was, are content to leave to others, who have 
been given by nature more fitting opportunities, 
the onus of legislating for the country’s good. 
You have surely had enough of this Socialist 
bunkum! Your wives have told you that these 
thirty-shilling-a-week liars have left you empty 
cupboards and a workless week. You have not 
listened until now. But,” he cried, raising his hand 
aloft, “I beseech you to-night to hear me, and to 
think seriously—nay, to help us to drag our poor 
beloved country out of this Slough of Despond 
into which your whilom friends the Socialists 
have plunged her. Be men, I say—but, above all, 
be Englishmen \” 


CHAPTER XLI 
THE PEOPLE AND THEIR LEADER 


Tie Yuletide that year passed without feasting or 
gaiety or good-fellowship. For the first time in its 
long existence as a nation did England fail to 
keep Christmas as a festival. For how could 
starving millions feast and make merry while their 
families were crying for bread? 

Everley Meon and his followers were demanding 
the release of Sir Blundell, making covert threats if 
their application passed unheeded. 

The New Year—another New Year under the 
Socialist State—dawned, yet matters daily grew 
worse, and even the most sanguine of the Socialist 
party in power foresaw the end. Harland, valiant 
and stout-hearted, fought tooth and nail to sustain 
the cause, even though he had so long realised that 
it was doomed. 

So daring did the new leader of the Conservative 
party become that the Socialists, on the 18th 
of January, arrested him while he was crossing 
ot. James’s Park, and he had already spent a day at 
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Wormwood Scrubbs ere the people became aware 
of what had occurred. 

On the very morning that the newspapers 
contained the report of Everley Meon’s arrest, the 
Standard published a sensational statement, after- 
wards proved to be quite true, that Germany had 
resolved to intervene and restore order in England. 
Already preparations had been ordered, and there 
was great activity at Bremen, Wilhelmshaven, 
and Hamburg in view of the embarkation of 
troops. 

This news inflamed the whole populace. What 
Sir Blundell-Palmer had alleged was true! The 
Socialists had sold the country into the hands of 
the Teuton! 

All over the country the most stirring scenes of 
patriotism were witnessed. Everywhere great 
shouting crowds demanded that the Socialists 
should resign, restore Sir Blundell to office, and 
hold fresh elections. The present Socialist State 
was a fraud upon the country, and must be at once 
Swept away. 

In London, mass meetings were held in Hyde 
Park and in Trafalgar Square, where the very 
same men who had demanded Socialism and _ all 
its alleged benefits, now just as loudly protested 
that only the abandoned form of Government could 
save the country. 

On this day, the 19th of January, there arose 
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yet another star in the political firmament in 
the person of Mr. Thomas Cornforth, who had 
occupied the post of President of the Board of 
Agriculture in Sir Blundell’s Administration. 

He was a very tall, very thin, grey-haired man, 
an excellent speaker and a sound politician. 
Until a month ago he had been living in France, 
whither he had escaped after his beautiful home, 
Longthorpe Hall in Leicestershire, had been 
burned down over his head by one of Sillence’s 
bands. 

On that memorable January evening he delivered 
a fine stirring speech in Hyde Park before many 
thousands from all parts of the metropolis, urging 
them to first demand of the House the immediate 
release of their ex-Premier and his young 
lieutenant, Everley Meon, and if a refusal be 
given, then they should, he declared, go to Worm- 
wood Scrubbs and release them by force. 

The result of this can easily be imagined. A 
small deputation was then and there formed to 
wait upon the House, and request the immediate 
order for release. 

They set out, followed by a great assembly 
numbering many thousands, a long and orderly 
procession which stretched from the Piccadilly end 
of St. James’s Street right to the House itself. 

But on arrival, the deputation were turned back 
by the guards at the doors. Then, in Palace 
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Yard, they mounted some railings and shouted to 
the people that the House refused to receive 
them. 

“To the Scrubbs! To the Scrubbs!” cried the 
wildly excited mob, and a movement was made 
back in the direction in which they had come. 

Across London they went, shouting, howling, and 
yelling defiance of the very men at whose shrine 
only a year ago they had worshipped. 

The authorities of the prison had been warned 
by telephone and had made hasty preparations for 
defence. But on the appearance of an armed mob, 
numbering nearly ten thousand, all resistance 
became useless. 

In the failing light of that wintry afternoon the 
mob battered down the strong doors, and, finding 
Hamborough behind them, at once seized him. 

Next instant, however, a man who, months 
before, had suffered torture within those walls 
rushed up and, drawing a revolver, shot the hated 
official through the brain. 

In a few minutes the great prison, filled to 
overflowing with men and women who had incurred 
the displeasure of the Socialists, was in the hands 
of the people. The keys of the warders were 
seized, and the cells rapidly unlocked. 

From within poured forth a strange and hideous 
assembly of persons, many of them maimed by the 
fiendish tortures which had been practised upon 
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them, and others blinded and stupefied by constant 
confinement in dark cells. At first, indeed not for 
an hour, could either Sir Blundell or Everley Meon 
be found. 

But the people, as they watched the exit of 
their friends who had been incarcerated there 
without trial, grew furious at this object-lesson of 
Socialist “ brotherhood.” Therefore, when the ex- 
Premier was found, garbed in prison-dress, dirty, 
and emaciated, they raised him shoulder-high, and 
bore him, with Everley Meon, in triumph to the 
big white war-monument at the Marble Arch, 
where he managed to deliver an address. 

Ilis voice was weak, yet he raised his hand 
with vigour, and his eyes flashed with the old 
ardour when he urged the people to have done 
with this government of robbery, spoliation, and 
murder, 

“You have brought me back,” he cried, not 
without emotion, “and if you will still place faith 
in my policy I will, with the aid of Almighty God, 
endeavour to lead you and strive to bring back 
England to her former position among nations. 
To-day we are crushed. But we are not humiliated. 
Our grand old nation will rise again from its ashes, 
just as she has ever done. We shall ‘worry 
through’ this crisis, just as we have ‘worried 
through’ for a thousand years. We have right, 
and we have Almighty God on our side. There- 
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fore, do not fear. Let us rise and sweep away our 
traitorous oppressors. Let us kill for ever this 
hideous octopus of Socialism which has wound its 
tentacles around you, and sucked away your 
livelihood and your life. Willyou do this? I ask, 
Will you be Englishmen?” 

Like the roar of thunder came a response in 
the affirmative from ten thousand throats, as ten 
thousand faces were upturned bencath the cold 
glare of the big arc-lamps. 

And that loud, decisive response sounded the 
death-knell of Socialism in our dear old England. 

Henry Harland had been standing at a window 
in one of the wrecked houses in Park Lane, con- 
cealed behind a curtain, watching the great gather- 
ing, though at that distance he could not catch his 
opponent’s words, 

But when that great roar went up to heaven he 
shut his ears, banged the curtain across, and stood 
silent, immovable. 

He knew that the last hour of the Socialist State 
had come—and that upon him alone would fall the 
blame, the shame—yea, the murderous fury of the 
mob. 

He stood like a statue, his eyes fixed upon the 
wall opposite. He had come there alone, to watch. 

He had seen—and he was now convinced. 

The future of Socialism was hopeless. The 
people had wrested the power from his hands, and 
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he was left hopeless, crushed—with the curse of a 


nation upon him. 
That night Henry Harland crept back in secret 
to his house in Earl’s Court Road, and begged his 


wife’s forgiveness. 


CHAPTER XLII 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


THE end of Socialism was rapid and complete. 

For a few days, until the 28th of January, 
Harland’s followers struggled against overwhelm- 
ing odds. But on that day the weakened Socialist 
Party were forced to hand over the reins of office 
to Sir Blundell-Palmer and his followers. 

At this moment the ex-Premier showed himself 
the calm, clever, and polished statesman, who 
stepped in with deliberation and, without blare of 
trumpets or any further brilliant speeches, com- 
menced to repair the mischief which the wretched 
experiment had effected. 

The whole country went with him. Even those 
men who had been the most rabid among Socialists 
were now convinced that humanity was unfortun- 
ately not yet ripe for the application of the ideal 
Socialism. They asserted that the hated system 
of landlordism was not so bad after all, and upon 
public platforms it was admitted by those very 
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social condition that the sins of the capitalist were 
not so black as they had been painted. 

Everywhere a temperate spirit prevailed, thanks 
to the moderation and foresight displayed by Sir 
Blundell and Everley Meon. 

It was difficult, of course, to restore land and 
property to its exiled owners, yet a Government 
Department was quickly instituted for the investi- 
gation of claims by former owners or their heirs, 
and almost from the very first day of the return to 
the old order of things ruined landlords began to 
return to their homes, 

The elections were held in the first days of 
March, amid the wildest enthusiasm, several 
Socialists who had the courage to seek re-election 
being hopelessly defeated at the polls. 

Harland, now threatened with violence, owing to 
the Press, which had placed upon him the onus of the 
revolution, deemed it wise to escape with Grace to 
Geneva, where, with little Daisy, they settled down 
to live in seclusion. And with his departure there 
disappeared the last of the Socialist opposition. 

The new Government found themselves faced 
by a huge task, and only by most careful states- 
manship, and the showing of a bold front towards 
Germany, did Blundell-Palmer succeed, in a manner 
almost miraculous, in re-establishing our national 
credit and placing all Government Departments 
upon a sound and proper footing. 
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The Army, or what remained of it, at once dis- 
associated itself from the Socialists and again took 
the oath of allegiance to the Crown, while the 
Navy, both aerial and maritime, quickly followed 
their example, and once more Britain became ruler 
of the air. 

The millions in money and in men which the 
mad experiment in Socialism cost the country will 
never be properly estimated. During the Reign of 
the Red Terror thousands upon thousands of the 
weak, defenceless upper middle-class were foully 
done to death and their end left unrecorded. Even 
on the re-establishment of the old Government 
George Sillence attempted to lead an insurrection 
in Manchester, but he was promptly arrested and 
tried at the Old Bailey for murder. In the Court, 
when the death-sentence was pronounced, he fell 
upon his knees and loudly begged release, craven 
coward that he was. He who had butchered so 
many thousands in cold blood glared horror-stricken 
at the grave-faced judge when he assumed the 
black cap. 

“Have mercy!” cried the wretched man. “ Send 
me to prison instead. Mercy! Mercy!” 

But so inflamed were the people against the brute 
that those in Court fell upon him, and ere the 
police could prevent had hurried him outside and 
there hanged him to one of the electric - light 
standards in Newgate Street. 
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And thus was justice done. 

Ashton, who was tried with him, is a prisoner 
for life at Parkhurst, together with a number of 
other prominent Socialists who had foolishly at- 
tempted to stem the tide of public indignation. 

Thus, within the space of two years, our grand 
old country had been convulsed by the most sudden 
and devastating social upheaval that had ever 
occurred in the history of any nation, passed 
through the great ordeal, and emerged purged of 
many abuses and awakened to many Serious truths 
which had hitherto been overlooked. 

On the accession to power of Sir Blundell, after 
a brilliant speech he made on the reassembling of 
the House, the whole country became eager for 
fresh and proper legislation. The people desired 
their home life to be given back to them, that the 
inspectors of homes and children be abolished, and 
that the homely dinner-table be exchanged for 
those great, noisy, barrack-like municipal restaurants. 
‘As soon as was possible all these Socialist laws 
were repealed. Children were given back to their 
parents, and the law of husband and wife was again 
rendered as stringent as it had ever been. The 
ridiculous sop to the workers of the thirty-shilling- 
a-week wage was also repealed, and the National 
Debt again acknowledged. 

The Socialists had misunderstood human nature. 
Its conservatism is widespread, and no particular 
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class has a monopoly of it. They had disregarded 
the hard fact, which Sir William Cooper had 
pointed out, that the working-man is as loth to 
alter his mode of life, to regenerate his moral 
being, or to hunger after transcendental intellect- 
ualism as is the successful stockbroker or the 
aristocratic dilettante. Had the Socialists, before 
they tried their experiment, asked the workers if 
they recognised the need for pressing reform and 
moral regeneration in their own lives they would 
have been met with an answer which, while perhaps 
not couched in the politest possible language, would 
certainly have been forcible enough to lead them to 
conclude that they were, at any rate, satisfied with 
it, and that it would be unwise to interfere either 
with their ethics or their homes. 

Human nature is satisfied with itself, and it 
was this supreme difficulty in front of them which 
caused the downfall of Socialism. 

There is, of course, much in human nature that 
requires regenerating, many objectionable social 
features that might be improved, while there is 
still ample room for reform in many directions. 
And it is these reforms which Sir Blundell-Palmer 
and his followers, in the present year of Grace 
1937, are endeavouring to bring about. 

Many already have been the changes in our 
social and economic conditions, which will ensure 
to the people a number of those benefits which 
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all thoughtful men admit are theirs by all the 
laws. 

Most of the places of worship destroyed or 
injured by the Socialists have been repaired or 
rebuilt, and once more has the Church joined 
hands with the State. The public buildings in 
London and elsewhere which suffered during the 
Terror are all being restored, while there is a 
project on foot to raise a great monument in 
Kensington Gardens to the innocent victims of 
the Red Rage. 

Sir Percy Leathart Barry—still unknown as 
the mainspring of the insurrection—remains in 
seclusion at Broughton, silent, lonely, and broken, 
watching the progress of events through the 
columns of the newspapers, and ever regretful 
that his dream of ideal Socialism was incapable 
of realisation. 

Henry Harland, in his modest villa home at 
the edge of the broad blue Swiss lake, devotes 
himself nowadays to literary pursuits, dwelling in 
complete love and harmony with Grace and little 
Daisy, who grows each day more charming. The 
peace of it all is, indeed, welcome after those 
exciting, strenuous days when he fought so fiercely 
for the lost cause of Collectivism. 

As regards the future, it was admirably summed 
up by Sir Blundell-Palmer in a speech he delivered 
at the official reopening of the restored east wing 
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of the Houses of Parliament which had suffered so 
severely during the insurrection. 

The grand old statesman looked round upon his 
audience, and asked— 

“With nations ready to fly at each other’s 
throats; with international jealousy, envy, and 
lust for power and influence, influencing statesmen ; 
with bitter rivalry, strife, cupidity, suspicion, and 
hatred dominating the individual life, and with 
Socialists themselves inflaming the evil passions 
of men and stirring them up to class war and all 
the horrors that have sprung therefrom, can any 
man in his sober senses affirm that society is ready 
to enter into that idealistic state which ardent 
Socialists dream of?” 


THE END 
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